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“Even a joke should have some meaning.” 
The Red Queen, T. L. G., p. 170. 


[Epitor’s Note.—When Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll, following the advice of 
Mr. W*il**m J*m*s, again got into touch with reality, and was torn to 
pieces by anti-suffragists, many of whom were political opponents of Mr. 
R*ss*ll, and held strict views on the necessity of protection, the following 
manuscript, which was almost ready for the press, was fortunately saved from 
the flames on the occasion when a body of eager champions of the Lost Cause 
of the Sacredness of Personal Property, from the city of Oxford, burnt the 
late Mr. R*ss*Il’s house in B*gl*y W**d.] 
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THE INDEFINABLES OF LOGIC. 


HE view that the fundamental principles of logic con- 
sist solely of the law of identity was held by Leib- 
niz,' Drobisch, Ueberweg,? and Tweedledee.* If this were 
the case, the principles of logic could hardly be said to be, 
as they are, a body of propositions whose consistency 
is impossible to prove.* This characteristic is important 
and one of the marks of the greatest possible security; for 
while a great achievement of late years has been to prove 
the consistency of the principles of arithmetic, a science 
which is unreservedly accepted except by some empiri- 
cists,” it can be proved formally that one foundation of 
arithmetic is shattered.® It is true that it has been shown 
quite lately that this conclusion may be avoided, and by a 
re-moulding of logic we can draw instead the paradoxical 
conclusion that the opinions held by common sense for so 
many years are in part justified; but it is quite certain that 
with the principles of logic no such proof of consistency 
and no such paradoxical result of further investigations 
are to be feared. 
Still, this re-moulding has had the result of bringing 
logic into tolerable agreement with common sense. There 
‘Russell, Ph. L., pp. 17, 19, 207-208. 
? Schroder, A.d.L., I, p. 4. 
* See Appendix A. 
“Cf. Pieri in R.M.M., March, 1906, p. 199. 
* As a type of these, Humpty-Dumpty, with his inability to admit anything 
not empirically given, and his lack of comprehension of pure mathematics, 


may be taken (See Appendix B). In his (correct) thesis that definitions are 
nominal, too, Humpty-Dumpty reminds one of J. S. Mill (see Appendix C). 


® See Frege ,Gg., II, p. 253. 
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were only two alternatives: If we chose principles in ac- 
cordance with common sense we arrived at conclusions 
which shocked common sense; by starting with paradoxical 
principles, we have arrived at ordinary conclusions. - Like 
the White Knight,’ we have dyed our whiskers an unusual 
color and then hidden them. 

The quaint name of the “Laws of Thought” which is 
often applied to the principles of logic, has given rise to 
confusion in two ways: In the first place the “Laws,” uri- 
like other laws, cannot be broken, even by refusing to 
think; and in the second place people think that the laws 
have something to do with holding for the operations of 
their minds, just as laws of nature hold for events in the 
world around us.* But that the laws are not psychological 
laws follows from the facts that a thing may be true even 
if nobody believes it, and something else may be false if 
everybody believes it. Indeed it generally is. 

Fortunately, the principles or laws of logic are not a 
matter of philosophical discussion. Idealists like Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, and even practical idealists like the 
White Knight, explicitly accept laws like the law of identity 
and the excluded middle, as we have seen above or shall 
see in the Appendix, under E. 

In fact, throughout all logic and mathematics, the ex- 
istence of the human or any other mind is totally irrelevant ; 
mental processes are studied by means of logic, but the sub- 
ject-matter of logic does not presuppose mental processes, 
and would be equally true if there were no mental processes, 
It is true that in that case we should not know logic; but our 
knowledge must not be confounded with the truths which 
we know, any more than an apple should be with the eating 
of it.® 

*™See Appendix D. 


®See Frege, Gg. I, p. xv. 
°B. Russell, Hibbert Journal, July, 1904, p. 812. 
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IDENTITY. 


Identities are frequently used in common life by people 
who seem to imagine that they can draw important con- 
clusions respecting conduct or matters of fact from them. 
I have heard of a man who gained the double reputation 
of being a philosopher and a fatalist by the repeated enun- 
ciation of the identity, “Whatever will be, will be’; and 
the Italian equivalent of this makes up an appreciable part 
of one of Mr. Robert Hichens’s novels. Further, the iden- 
tity “life is life” has not only been often accepted as an ex- 
planation for a particular way of living, but has even been 
considered by an authoress who calls herself “Zack’’ to be 
an appropriate title for a novel; while “business is busi- 
ness” is frequently thought to provide an excuse for dis- 
honesty in trading, for which purpose it is plainly inade- 
quate. 

Another example is given by a poem of Mr. Kipling’s, 
where he seems to assert that “East is East” and “West 
is West” imply that “never the twain shall meet.” The 
conclusion, now, is false; for, since the world is round— 
as geography books still maintain by arguments which 
strike every intelligent child as invalid‘’°-—what is called 
the “West” does, in fact, merge into the “East.” Even if 
we are to take the statement metaphorically it is still un- 
true, as the Japanese nation have shown. 

The law courts are often rightly blamed for being 
strenuous opponents of the spread of symbolic logic; the 
frequent misuse of and, or, the, and provided that in them 
is notorious. But the fault seems partly to lie in the un- 
complicated nature of the logical problems which are dealt 

_ ™The argument of the hull of a ship yom oon f first is not convincing, 
since it would equally well prove that the surface of the earth was, for ex- 
ample, corrugated on a large scale. If the common sense of the reader were 
supposed to dismiss the possibility of water clinging to such corrugations, it 
might equally be supposed to dismiss the possibility of water clinging to a 


spherical earth. Traditional geo raphy books, no doubt, gave rise to the 
opinions held by Lady Blount and the Zetetic Society. 
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with in them. Thus it is no uncommon thing for people 
to appear there who are unable to establish their own 
identity, or for A to assert there that B was not himself 
when he made a will leaving his money to C. 

The chief use of identities is in implication. Since, in 
logic, we so understand implication that any true proposi- 
tion implies and is implied by any other true proposition, 
if one is convinced of the truth of the proposition Q, it is 
advisable to choose one or more identities (P_), whose truth 
is undoubted, and say that P implies Q. Thus Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, according to the Times of March 27, 1909, 
professed to deduce the conclusion that it is not right that 
women should have votes from the premises that ‘“‘man is 
man” and “woman is woman.” Unfortunately this method 
requires that one should have made up one’s mind about 
the conclusion before discovering the premises—by what, 
no doubt, Jevons would call an inverse or inductive method. 
Thus the method is only of use in speeches. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain afterwards rather destroyed 
one’s belief in the truth of his premises, by putting limits 
to the validity of the principle of identity. In the course 
of the debate on the Budget of 1909, he maintained, against 
Mr. Lloyd George, that a joke was a joke except when it 
was an untruth, Mr. Lloyd George, apparently, being of the 
opinion that a joke is a joke under all circumstances. 


SYMBOLISM AND MEANING, AND SIGN AND SIGNIFICATION. 


When people write down any statement such as “The 
curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” which we will call 
“C” for shortness, what they mean is not C but the mean- 
ing of C; and not “the meaning of C” but the meaning 
of “the meaning of C.” And so on ad infinitum. Thus in 
writing or in speech we always fail to state the meaning 
of any proposition whatever. Sometimes, indeed, we suc- 
ceed in conveying it; but there is danger in too great a 
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disregard of statement and preoccupation with the con- 
veyance of meaning. Thus many mathematicians have 
been so anxious to convey to us a perfectly distinct un- 
metaphysical concept of number, that they stripped away 
everything that they considered unessential (like its logical 
nature) from the idea of number, and have finally delivered 
it to us as a mere sign. By the labor of Helmholtz, Kron- 
ecker, Heine, Thomae, Pringsheim and Schubert, many 
people were persuaded that when they said “2 is a number” 
they were speaking the truth, and hold that “Paris” is a 
town containing a p.'"’ When Frege pointed out this diffi- 
culty, e. g., in Z. S., he was almost universally denounced 
as “spitzfindig.” In fact, Germans seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Kant to despise the White Knight’s subtle dis- 
tinctions’* and to regard subtlety with disfavor to such a 
degree that their only mathematical logician except Frege, 
namely Schroder—the least subtle of mortals, by the way 
—seems to have been filled with such fear of being thought 
subtle, that he made his books so prolix that nobody has 
read them. 

Another term which mathematicians are accustomed 
to apply to thought which is more exact than any to which 
they are accustomed is “scholastic.” Thereby, I suppose, 
they mean that the pursuits of certain acute people of the 
Middle Ages are unimportant as compared with the great 
achievements of modern thought, as exemplified by a 
method of making plausible guesses, known as induction; 
by the bicycle and the gramophone—all of them instru- 
ments of doubtful merits. 

"De Morgan (F.L., pp. 246-247) said that “if all mankind had spoken 
one language, we cannot doubt that there would have been a powerful, per- 
haps universal, school of philosophers who would have believed in the inherent 
connection between names and things; who would have taken the sound man 
to be the mode of agitating the air which is essentially communicative of the 
ideas of reason, cookery, bipedality, etc.,....‘The French,’ said the sailor, 


‘call a cabbage a shoe; the fools! Why can’t they call it a cabbage when they 
must know it is one?” 


™See Appendix E. 
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PREVIOUS PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES OF MATHEMATICS BY 
MATHEMATICIANS. 


Mathematicians usually try to found mathematics on 
two principles. One is the principle of confusion between 
the sign and the thing signified (they call this principle 
the foundation-stone of the formal theory), and the other 
is the principle of the identity of discernibles (which they 
call the principle of the permanence of equivalent forms ).”* 

But the truth is that if we set sail on a voyage of dis- 
covery with logic alone at the helm, we must either throw 
such principles as “the identity of those conceptions which 
have in common the properties that interest us” and “the 
principle of permanence” overboard, or, if we do not like 
to act in such a way to old companions with whom we are so 
familiar that we can hardly feel contempt for them, we must | 
at least recognize them clearly as having no logical validity — 
and merely as psychological principles, and reduce them 
to the humble rank of stewards to minister to our human 
weaknesses on the voyage. And then, if we adopt the 
wise policy of keeping our axioms down to the minimum 
number, we must refrain from creating, or perhaps rather 
thinking we can create, new numbers to fill up gaps among 
the older ones, and then recognize that our rational num- 
bers are particular cases of “real” numbers, and so on. 

We get, by this, a world of conceptions which looks, 
and is, different from that which ordinary mathematicians 
think they see; and perhaps this is the reason why some 
mathematicians of great eminence, like Hilbert and Poin- 
caré,’* have produced such absurd discussions on the fun- 
damental principles of mathematics, showing once more 

* These principles, after many attempts to state them by Peacock, the 


Red and the White Queen (see Appendix G), Hankel, Schréder, and Schu- 
bert had been made, were first exactly formulated by Frege in Z. S. 


™ See Couturat, R. M.M., March, 1906, and Russell, ibid., Sept. 1906. 
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the truth of the not quite original remark of Aunt Jane, 


who 
hehe ae observed, the second time 
She tumbled off a ’bus: 
‘The step is short from the sublime 
To the ridiculous.’ ” 


AMBIGUITY AND SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 


The universal use of some system of symbolic logic 
would not only enable everybody easily to deal with ex- 
ceedingly complicated arguments, but would prevent am- 
biguous statements. In denying the indispensability of 
symbolic logic in the former state of things, Dr. Keynes 
(Fm. L.) is probably alone,” against the need strongly 
felt by Alice and most modern logicians. (See Appendix 
H). 

As regards ambiguity, a translation of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern into, say, Peanese, would prevent the well- 
known puzzle of childhood as to whether the “his” in 

“And Satan trembles when he sees 


The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


refers to the saint’s knees or Satan’s. 


ASSERTION. 


The subject of the present chapter must not be con- 
fused with the assertions of ordinary life. Commonly an 
unasserted proposition is synonymous with a probably false 
statement, while an asserted proposition is synonymous 
with one that is certainly false. But in logic we apply 
assertion also to true propositions and, as Lewis Carroll 
showed in his version of “What the Tortoise said to Achil- 
les,”’® usually pass over unconsciously an infinite series 
of implications in so doing. If p and q are propositions, 


* The Duchess is more consistent than Keynes, for Keynes really uses the 
Fy + of Boole and Venn under the different shapes of the words “and” 
and “or.” 


** Mind, New Series, Vol. IV, 1895, pp. 278-280. Cf. Russell, Pr. M., p. 35. 
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p is true and p implies qg; then, at first sight, one 
would think that one might assert g. For, from (A) “p 
is true,’ and (B) “p implies q,’’ we must, in order to 
deduce (2) “gq is true,” accept the hypothetical (C) “If A 
and B are true, 2 must be true.” And then, in order to 
deduce 2 from A, B, C, we must accept another hypothet- 
ical (D) “If A, B, and C are true, 2 must be true”; and 
so on ad infinitum. Thus, in deducing 2, we pass over an 
infinite series of hypotheticals which increase in complex- 
ity. Thus we need a new principle to be able to assert q. 

Frege was the first logician sharply to distinguish be- 
tween an asserted proposition, like “A is greater than B,” 
and one which is merely considered, like “A’s being greater 
than B,” although an analogous distinction had been made 
in our common discourse, on certain psychological grounds, 
for long previously. In fact, soon after the invention of 
speech, the necessity of distinguishing between a considered 
proposition and an asserted one became evident, on account 
of the state of things referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter. 


IS. 


Is has four perfectly distinct meanings in English, be- 
sides misuses of the word. Among the misuses, perhaps 
the most important are those referred to by De Morgan: 
“....we say ‘murder ts death to the perpetrator’ where 
the copula is brings; ‘two and two are four,’ the copula 
being ‘have the value of,’ etc.” 

Schréder’*® quite satisfactorily pointed out the well- 
known distinction between an is where subject and pred- 
icate can be interchanged (such as: “the class whose mem- 
bers are Shem, Ham, and Japhet is the class of the sons 
of Noah’’) and an is or are where they cannot (such as: 


“F.L., p. 268. 
* Ad. L., 1. 
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“Englishmen are Britons”), but failed to see’® the more 
important distinction (made by Peano) of is in the sense 
of “is a member of.” If Englishmen are Britons, and 
Britons are civilized people, it follows that Englishmen 
are civilized people; but though the Harmsworth Encyclo- 
paedia is a member of the class “books (of one or more 
volumes),”’ and this class is the member of some class A 
of which it is the only member, yet the Harmsworth En- 
cyclopaedia is not a member of A, for it is not true that 
it is the whole class of books; and such a statement would 
not even be made, except possibly in the form of an adver- 
tisement. 

The fourth meaning of is is exists; it is a matter for 
regret that there are difficulties in the way of using one 
word to denote four things with different meanings; for, 
if there were not, we might prove the existence of Any- 
thing by making It the subject of a proposition, and thus 
earn the gratitude of theologians. 


“AND” AND “OR.” 


When, with Boole, alternatives (A, B) are considered 
as mutually exclusive, logical addition may be described 
as the process of taking A and B or A or B. It is a great 
and rare convenience to have two terms for denoting the 
same thing: commonly, people denote several things by 
the same term, and only the Germans have the privilege of 
referring to, say, continuity as Stetigkeit or Kontinuirlich- 
keit. But Jevons”® quoted Milton, Shakespeare, and Dar- 
win to prove that alternatives are not exclusive, and so 
attained first to recognized views by an argument which 
was plainly inadequate for his purpose. 

Of course, “and” is often used as the sign of logical 
addition: thus one may speak of one’s brothers and sisters, 


* Ibid., IT. 


— Logtc,...., London, 1864, pp. 76-79. Cf. Venn, S.L., 2d ed., pp. 
40-48. 
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without being understood to mean the null-class (as should 
be the case).?*. And a word like “‘while” is often used for 
a logical addition, when exclusiveness of the alternatives 
is almost implied. Thus, a reviewer in Mind,”* noticmg the 
translation of Mach’s Popular Science Lectures into Amer- 
ican, said, of these lectures, that: “Most of them will be 
familiar. ...to epistemologists and experimental psychol- 
ogists; while the remainder, which deal with physical ques- 
tions, are well worth reading.” The reader has the im- 
pression, probably given unintentionally, that Professor 
Mach’s epistemological and psychological lectures are not, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, worth reading. 


THE COMMUTATIVE LAW. 


Often the meaning of a sentence tacitly implies that the _ 
commutative law does not hold. We are all familiar with - 
the passage in which Macaulay pointed out that by using 
the commutative law because of exigencies of meter, Rob- 
ert Montgomery unintentionally made Creation tremble 
at the Atheist’s nod instead of the Almighty’s. This use 
of the commutative law by writers of verse renders it 
doubtful whether, in the hymn-line: 


“The humble poor believe,” 


we are to understand a statement about the humble poor, 
or a doubtful maxim as to the attitude of our minds to 
statements made by the humble poor. 

Then non-commutativity to English titles offers diffi- 
culties to some novelists and Americans, who make a 
point of referring to Mary Lady So-and-So as Lady Mary, 
and vice versa. 


™ Children sometimes pray for their relations and friends; two plainly 
exclusive classes. 


*™ New Series, IV, p. 261. 
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THE. 


The word “the” implies existence and uniqueness. It 
is a inistake to talk of “the son of So-and-So” if So-and-So 
has a fine family of ten sons. People who refer to “the 
Oxford Movement” imply that Oxford only moved once; 
and those quaint people who say that “A is quite the gentle- 
man” imply both the doubtful proposition that there is 
only one gentleman in the world, and the indubitably false 
proposition that he is that man. Probably A is one of 
those persons who add to the confusion in the use of the 
definite article by speaking of his wife as “the wife.” 

In a certain children’s hymnbook, one reads: 


“The river vast and small.” 


Few would deny that there is not more than one such 
river, but unfortunately it is doubtful if there is such a 
river at all. The case is exactly the same with the onto- 
logical proof of the existence of the most perfect being. 

According to the Daily Mail of October 9, 1906, Judge 
Russell decided against a claim brought by an agent 
against his company for appointing another agent, the 
claim being on the grounds that he was appointed as “the” 
agent. 

Most people admit that the number 2 can be added to 
the number 2 to give the number 4, but this is a mistake. 
They concede, when they use the, that there is only one 
number 2, and yet they imagine that, when they remove 
this, to consider it apart as the first term of our above 
sum, they can find another to add to it, and thereby form 
the second term. The truth is, that “2+2=—4” is a very 
misleading equation, and what we really mean by that 
faultily abbreviated statement is: If + and y denote any 
things, and x’ and y’ any other things, which form a class 
(A) which, like that of x and y, is a member of that class 
(which we call “2’’), of classes which have a correspond- 
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ence with what we call a class B of two things, such that, 
if any member of A corresponds to one, and only one, 
member of B, and inversely; for the class of all the terms 
x, y, x’, y’ is a member of that class of classes which, anal- 
ogously, we call “4.” In this, for the sake of shortness, we 
have introduced abbreviations which should not be used 
in a rigorous logical statement. 


UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR PROPOSITIONS. 


People who are cynical as to the morality of the English 
are often unpleasantly surprised to learn that “All tres- 
passers will be prosecuted” does not necessarily imply that 
“Some trespassers will be prosecuted.” The view that 
universal propositions are non-existential is now generally 
held. Venn seems to have been the first to hold this, while , 
older logicians, such as De Morgan,” considered universal 
propositions to be existential, like particular ones. 

If the Gnat™ had been content to affirm his proposition 
about the means of subsistence of a Bread-and-butter-fly, 
in consequence of their lack of which such flies always die, 
without pointing out such an insect, and thereby proving 
that the class of them is not null, Alice’s doubt as to the 
existence of the class in question, even if it were proved to 
be well-founded, would not have affected the validity of 
the proposition. 

This brings us to a great convenience in treating uni- 
versal propositions as non-existential. We can maintain 
that all x’s are y’s at the same time as that no +’s are y’s, 
if only x is the null-class. Thus when Mr. MacColl® ob- 
jected to other symbolic logicians that their premises imply 
that all Centaurs are flower-pots, they could reply that 


"Cf. F.L., p. 4. 
* See Appendix I. 
Cf. Mind, 1905. 
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their premises also imply the more usual view that Cen- 
taurs are not flower-pots. 


IMPLICATION. 


A good illustration of the principle that what we call 
“implication” in logic is such that a false proposition im- 
plies any other proposition, true or false, is given by Lewis 
Carroll’s puzzle of the three barbers.” 

Allen, Brown, and Carr keep a barber’s shop together ; 
so that one of them must be in during working hours. 
Allen has lately had an illness of such a nature that, if 
Allen is out, Brown must be accompanying him. Further, 
if Carr is out, then, if Allen is out, Brown must be in for 
obvious business reasons. The problem is, may Carr ever 
go out? 

Putting p for “Carr is out,” g for “Allen is out,” and r 
for “Brown is out,” we have: 

(1) q implies 7, 

(2) p implies that g implies not-r. 

Lewis Carroll supposed that “gq implies r” and “g im- 
plies not-r’’ are inconsistent, and hence that p must be 
false. But both these propositions are true if q is false. 
Thus, if p is true, q is false; or, if Carr is out, Allen is in. 
The odd part of this conclusion is that it is the one which 
common sense would have drawn in that particular case. 

The principle that the false implies the true has very 
important applications in political arguments. In fact, it 
is hard to find one principle of politics of which false propo- 
sitions are not the main support. 

If p and q are two propositions, and implies q; then, 
if, and only if, qg and p are both false or both true, we also 
have “q implies p.””. The most important applications of 


* Mind, N.S., III, 1894, pp. 436-438. Cf. the discussions y 4 E. John- 
son, ibid., p. 583, and Russell, Pr. M., p. 18n, and Mind, N.S., XIV, 1905, pp. 


400-401. 
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this invertibility were made by the late Mr. Samuel Butler” 
and by Mr. G. B. Shaw. A political application may be 
made as follows. In a country where only those with 
middling-sized incomes are taxed, conservative and bour- 
geois politicians would still maintain that the proposition 
“the rich are taxed” implies the proposition “the poor are 
taxed,” and this implication—which is true because both 
protasis and apodasis are false—would be quite unneces- 
sarily supported by many false practical arguments. It is 
equally true that “the poor are taxed” implies that “the 
rich are taxed.” And this can be proved in certain cases 
on other grounds. For the taxation of the poor would im- 
ply, ultimately, that the poor could not afford to pay a 
little more for the necessities of life than, in strict justice, 
they ought; and this would mean the cessation of one of 
the chief means of production of individual wealth. 

We also see why a valuable means for the discovery of 
truth is given by the inversion of platitudinous implica- 
tions. It may happen that another platitude is the result 
of inversion ; but it is the fate of any true remark, especially 
if it is easy to remember by reason of a paradoxical form, 
to become a platitude in course of time. There are rare 
cases of a platitude remaining unrepeated for so long 
that, by a converse process, it has become paradoxical. 
Such, for example, is Plato’s remark that a lie is less im- 
portant than an error in thought. 

Of late years, a method of disguising platitudes as par- 
adoxes has been too extensively used by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton. The method is as follows. Take any proposition p 
which holds of an entity a; choose p so that it seems plau- 
sible that p also holds of at least two other entities b and c; 
call a, b, c, and any others for which p holds or seems to 
hold, the class A, and p the A-ness or A-ity of a, 6, and c; 


_ ™The inhabitants of “Erewhon” punished invalids more severely than 
criminals. In modern times, one frequently hears the statement that crime is 
a disease; and if so, it is surely false that criminals ought to be punished. 
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let d be an entity for which p does not hold; and put d 
among the A’s when you think that nobody is looking. 
Then state your paradox: “Some A’s do not have A-ness.” 
By further manipulation you can get the proposition “All 
A’s do not have A-ness.’”’ But it is possible to make a very 
successful coup if A is the null-class, which has the advan- 
tage that manipulation is unnecessary. Thus, Mr. Chester- 
ton, in his Orthodoxy, put A = the class of doubters who 
doubt the possibility of logic, and proved that such agnos- 
tics refuted themselves—a conclusion which seems to have 
pleased many clergymen. 

In this way, Mr. Chesterton has been enabled readily 
to write many books, and to maintain, on almost every 
page, such theses as that simplicity is not simple, hetero- 
doxy is not heterodox, poetry is not poetical, and so on; 
thereby building up the gigantic platitude that Mr. Chester- 
ton is Chestertonian. 

In the chapter on “Identity” we have illustrated the 
use of the principle that any true proposition implies any 
other true proposition. This important principle may be 
called the principle of the irrelevant premise ;* and is of 
great service in oratory because it does not matter what the 
premise is, true or false. There is a principle of the trrele- 
vant conclusion, but, except in law courts, in interruptions 
of meetings, and in family life, this is seldom used, partly 
because of the limitation involved in the logical impossi- 
bility for the conclusion to be false if the premise be true, 
but chiefly because the conclusion is more important than 
the premise, being usually a matter of prejudice. 

Certain modern logicians, such as Frege, have found 
it necessary so to extend the meaning of implication of g 
by p that it holds when # is not a proposition at all. Hith- 
cach at Sircons GUM Cena fo teseborast oc tec tate tat ee ane teens and 


yet this conclusion is implied both by the above premise and the premise that 
Cesar killed Brutus. Cf. on such questions, Venn, S. L., 2d ed., pp. 240-244. 


UMI 
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erto, politicians, finding that either identical or false propo- 
sitions are sufficient for their present needs, have made no 
use of this principle; but it is obvious that their stock of 
arguments would be vastly increased thereby. 

Logical implication is often an enemy of dignity and 
eloquence. De Morgan”® relates “a tradition of a Cam- 
bridge professor who was once asked in a mathematical 
discussion ‘I suppose you will admit that the whole is 
greater than its part?’ and who answered, ‘Not I, until I 
see what use you are going to make of it.’”” And the care 
displayed by cautious mathematicians like Poincaré, 
Schoenflies, Borel, Hobson, and Baire in abstaining from 
pushing their arguments to their logical conclusions is 
probably founded on the unconscious—but no less well- 
grounded—fear of appearing ridiculous if they dealt with 
such extreme cases as “the series of all ordinal numbers.” 
They are, probably, as unconscious of implications as the | 
author of the remark that Gibbon always had a copy of 
Horace in his pocket and often in his hand, was of the 
necessary implication of these propositions that Gibbon’s 
hand was sometimes in his pocket. 


DENOTING.30 


A concept denotes when, if it occurs in a proposition, 
the proposition is not about the concept, but about a term 
connected in a certain peculiar way with the concept. Some 
people often assert that man is mortal, and yet we never 
see announced in the Times that Man died on a certain day 
at his villa residence “Camelot” at Upper Tooting; nor 
do we hear that Procrastination was again the butt of Mr. 
Plowden’s jokes at Marylebone Police Court last week. 

That two phrases may have different meanings and 
the same denotation was discovered by Alice*’ and Frege. 


* F.L., p. 264. 
Cf. Russell, Pr. M., pp. 53-54. 
™ See Appendix J. 
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Alice observed that the road which led to Tweedledum’s 
house was that which led to the house of Tweedledee; 
and Frege pointed out that the phrases “the house to 
which the road that leads to Tweedledum’s house,” and 
“the house to which the road that leads to Tweedledee’s 
house” have different Sinn but the same Bedeutung. 


NON-ENTITY. 


When people say that such-and-such a thing “is non- 
existent,” they usually mean that it is not an 7 at all, or 
that there is not any it. 

Dr. Venn meant this when he described (in S. L., 1881, 
p. 339n) his encounter with what he imagined to be a very 
ingenious tradesman: “I once had some strawberry plants 
furnished me which the vendor admitted would not bear 
many berries. But he assured me that this did not matter, 
since they made up in their size what they lost in their 
number. (He gave me, in fact, the hyperbolic formula, 
xy=c*, to connect the number and magnitude). When 
summer came no fruit whatever appeared. I saw that it 
would be no use to complain, because the man would urge 
that the size of the non-existent berry was infinite, which 
I could not see my way to disprove. I had forgotten to 
bar zero values of either variable.” 

It is to be regretted that this useful note was omitted in 
the second edition of S. L.; one can imagine that it might 
have protected Mr. MacColl and Herr Meinong (who be- 
lieved in round squares and fabulous monsters) ,®? against 
the dishonest practices of traders who were too free in 
their promises. For the death-blow to this kind of free 
trade was not given until 1905, when Mr. Russell published 
his article “On Denoting,” and took up the position of the 
White King in opposition to Alice’s later assertions.** 


* This belief was unlike Alice’s first opinion (see Appendix K). 
* See Appendix K. 
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Venn’s experience illustrates another characteristic of 
mathematical logic. It is necessary, in order to make our 
arguments conclusive, to devote great care to the elimina- 
tion of difficulties which rarely occur. The White Knight 
—who was like Boole in being a pioneer of mathematical 
logic in this way, and seems to have held, like Boole, those 
philosophical opinions which would base logic on psychol- 
ogy—recognized the necessity of taking precautions 
against any unusual appearance of mice on a horse’s 
back.** 


THE UNKNOWABLE. 


According to Mr. S. N. Gupta,*® the first thing that 
every student of Hindu logic has to learn when he is said to 
begin the study of inference is that “all H is S” is not 
always equivalent to “no H is not S.” “The latter propo- 
sition is an absurdity when S is Kebaldnvayi, i. e., covers 
the whole sphere of thought and existence. .. .“Knowable’ 
and ‘Nameable’ are among the examples of Kebaldnvayi 
terms. If you say there is a thing not-knowable, how do 
you know it? If you say there is a thing not-nameable, 
you must point that out, i. e., somehow name it. Thus you 
contradict yourself.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable 
gives rise to some amusing thoughts. To state that all 
knowledge of such and such a thing is above a certain per- 
son’s intelligence is not self-contradictory, but merely rude; 
to state that all konwledge of a certain thing is above all 
possible human intelligence is, in spite of its appearing to 
be a modest platitude, nonsense. For the statement shows 
that we do know something of it, viz., that it is unknowable. 

It is somewhat amusing to find that to the last (1900) 
edition of First Principles was added a “Postscript to Part 


“See Appendix L. 
* Mind, N. S., IV, 1895, p. 168. 
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I,” in which the justice of this simple and well-known 
criticism as to the contradiction involved in speaking of 
an “Unknowable,” which had been often made during the 
forty odd years in which the various editions had been on 
the market, was grudgingly acknowledged as follows: 

“Tt is doubtless true that saying what a thing is not, is, 
in some measure, saying what it is;. .. . Hence it cannot be 
denied that to affirm of the Ultimate Reality that it is un- 
knowable is, in a remote way, to assert some knowledge of 
it, and therefore involves a contradiction.” 

The “Postscript” reminds one of the postscript to a 
certain Irishman’s letter. This Irishman, missing his 
razors after his return from a visit to a friend, wrote to 
his friend, giving precise directions where to look for the 
missing razors; but, before posting the letter, added a 
postscript to the effect that he had found the razors. 

One is tempted to inquire, analogously, what might be, 
in view of the Postscript, the point of much of Spencer’s 
Part I. It is, to use De Morgan’s description of the argu- 
ments of some who maintain that we can know nothing 
about infinity,*” of the same force as that of the man who 
answered the question how long he had been deaf and 
dumb. 

The analogy of the contradiction of Burali-Forti to the 
contradiction involved in the notion of an “unknowable” 
may be set forth as follows. If A should say to B: “I know 
things which you never by any possibility can know,” he 
may be speaking the truth. In the same way, infinity may 
be said, without contradiction, to transcend all the finite 
integers. But if some one else, C, should say: “There are 
some things which no human being can ever know any- 

eens oa a 
nant i: 6th ed., 1900, pp. 107-110. The first edition was pub- 


* Note on p. 6 of his paper: “On Infinity; and on the Sign of Equality,” 
Trans. Camb. Phil Soc., XI, Part I, pp. 1-45. (Read May 16, 1864.) 
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thing about,” he is talking nonsense.** And in the same 
way if we succeed in imagining a number which transcends 
all numbers, we have succeeded in imagining the absurdity 
of a number which transcends itself. 
All the paradoxes of logic (or “the theory of aggre- 
gates”) are analogous® to the difficulty arising from a 
man’s statement: “I am lying.” In fact, if this is true, it 
is false, and vice versa. If such a statement is spread out 
a little, it becomes an amusing hoax or an epigram. Thus, 
one may present to a friend a card bearing on both sides 
the words: “The statement on the other side of this card 
is false;” while the first of the epigrams derived from this 
principle seems to have been written by a Greek satirist :*° 
“Lerians are bad: not some bad and some not; 
But all. There’s not a Lerian in the lot, 
Save Procles, that you could a good man call— 
And Procles is a Lerian after all.” 
This is the original of a well-known epigram by Por- 
son, who remarked that all Germans are ignorant of Greek 


meters, 
“All, save only Hermann— 
And Hermann’s a German.” 


MR. SPENCER, THE ATHANASIAN CREED, AND THE ARTICLES. 


When, in what I believe is misleadingly known as “The 
Athanasian Creed,” people say “The Father incomprehen- 
sible,” and so on, they are not falling into the same error 
as Mr. Spencer, for the Latin equivalent for “incomprehen- 
sible” is merely immensus,*’ and Bishop Hilsey translated 
it more correctly as “immeasurable.” It is a regrettable 


“T think that all the talk about the finitude of man’s mind is nonsense; 
both because, if we say that the mind of man is limited, we tacitly postulate 
an ‘unknowable’ and because, even if the human mind were finite, there is no 
more reason against its conceiving the infinite than there is for a mind to be 
blue in order to conceive of a pair of blue eyes (Cf. De Morgan, loc. cit.). 

* Russell, R. M. M., Sept. 1906. 

“The Greek Anthology, by Lord Neaves (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers). Edinburgh and London, 1897, p. 194. 

“A.C.P., p. 217. 
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fact that Dr. Blunt, in his mistaken modesty, has added 
a note** to this passage: “Yet it is true that a meaning 
not intended in the Creed has developed itself through this 
change of language, for the nature of God is as far beyond 
the grasp of the mind as it is beyond the possibility of 
being contained within local bounds.” 

Mr. Spencer seems no happier when we compare his 
statements with those in the Anglican Articles of Religion. 
There God is never referred to as infinite. It is true that 
his power and goodness are so referred to; but this defi- 
ciency was presumably brought about intentionally, so 
that faith might gain in meaning as time went on. 


“GEDANKENEXPERIMENTE” AND EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 


The “Gedankenexperimente,’ upon which so much 
weight has been laid by Mach** and Heymanns,** had 
already been investigated by the White Queen,** who, how- 
ever, seems to have perceived that the results of such ex- 
periments are not always logically valid. The psycholog- 
ical founding of logic appears to be not without analogy 
with the surprising method of advocates of evolutionary 
ethics who expect to discover what ts good by inquiring 
what cannibals have thought good. I sometimes feel in- 
clined to apply the historical method to the multiplication 
table. I should get a statistical inquiry among school- 
children, before their pristine wisdom had been biased by 
teachers. I should put down their answers as to what 
69g amounts to; I should work out the average of their 
answers to six places of decimals, and should then decide 
that, at the present stage of human development, this 
average is the value of 6X9. 

* Ibid., p. 218. 

“See, e. g., E.4.1., pp. 183-200. 

“G.u.E., Vol. I. 

“See Appendix M. 
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APPENDIXES. 


A. Logic and the Principle of Identity. 


T.L.G., p. 63: “ ‘Contrariwise,’ continued Tweedle- 
dee, ‘if it was so, it might be; and if it were so, it would 
be: but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.’ ’’*® 

S. B., p. 159: The Professor said: “The day is the same 
length as anything that is the same length as 7¢.” 


S.B., p. 161: Bruno observed that when the Other 
Professor lost himself, he should shout. ‘“He’d be sure 
to hear hisself, ‘cause he couldn’t be far off.” 


B. Empirical Philosophers and Mathematics. 


T. L.G., p. 124: “‘....Now if you had the two eyes 
on the same side of the nose, for instance—or the mouth at 
the top—that would be some help.’ 

“ “Tt wouldn’t look nice,’ Alice objected. But Humpty- 
Dumpty only shut his eyes and said: ‘Wait till you’ve 
tried.’ ” 


T.L.G., p. 112: “‘And if you take one from three 
hundred and sixty-five, what remains?’ 

“*Three hundred and sixty-four, of course.’ 

“Humpty-Dumpty looked doubtful. ‘I’d rather see 
that done on paper,’ he said.” 


C. Nominal Definition. 
T.L.G., p. 114: “‘When J use a word,’ Humpty- 


Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, ‘it means just what 
I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’ 

“*The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether you can make 
words mean different things.’ 


“Unfortunately, there is some doubt here as to whether Tweedledee, like 
Jevons, understood is to mean the same as (=), or, like Schréder, to mean 
the relation of subsumption. The first possibility alone would justify our 
contention. The next extracts illustrate the importance which the Professor 
and Bruno ascribed to the Principle of Identity. 
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“*The question is,’ said Humpty-Dumpty, ‘which is to 
be master—that’s all.’ ” 


D. Conformity of a Paradoxical Logic with Common Sense. 
T.L.G., p. 162: 


“But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen.” 
(Verse from White Knight’s song). 


E. Idealists and the Laws of Logic. 


T.L.G., p. 75: “‘....if he [the Red King] left off 
dreaming about you [Alice],’ [exclaimed Tweedledee], 
‘where do you suppose you’d be?’ 

“ ‘Where I am now, of course,’ said Alice. 

““Not you!’ Tweedledee retorted contemptuously. 
“You'd be nowhere. Why, you’re only a sort of thing in 
his dream!’ 

“ Tf that there King was to wake,’ added Tweedledum, 
‘you’d go out—bang !—just like a candle!’ 

““T shouldn’t!’ Alice exclaimed indignantly. ‘Besides, 
if /’m only a sort of thing in his dream, what are you, I 
should like to know?’ 

“Ditto, said Tweedledum.... ‘....you know very 
well you’re not real.’ 

““T am real!’ said Alice, and began to cry.” 


T.L.G., p. 157: ““‘How can you go on talking so 
quickly, head downwards?’ Alice asked, as she dragged 
him out by the feet, and laid him in a heap on the bank. 

“The Knight looked surprised at the question. ‘What 
does_it matter where my body happens to be?’ he said. 
‘My mind goes on working all the same. In fact, the more 
head downwards I am, the more I keep inventing new 
things.’ ” 
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T. L.G., p. 159: “‘.... Everybody that hears me sing 
—either it brings the tears into their eyes, or else—’ 
““Or else what?’ said Alice, for the Knight had made 
a sudden pause. 
“Or else it doesn’t, you know.’ ” 


F. Distinction Between Sign and Signification. 


T. L. G., pp. 159-160: “‘ ‘The name of the song is called 
“Haddocks’ Eyes.”’ 

““Oh, that’s the name of the song, is it?’ Alice said, 
trying to feel interested. 

“No, you don’t understand,’ the Knight said, looking 
a little vexed. ‘That’s what the name [160] is called. The 
name really 1s “The Aged Aged Man.” ’ 

“Then I ought to have said “That’s what the song 
is called,” ’ Alice corrected herself. 

““No, you oughtn’t: that’s another thing. The name 
is called “Ways and Means:’ but that’s only what it’s 
called, you know!’ 

“Well, what is the song, then?’ said Alice, who was 
by this time completely bewildered. 

““T was coming to that,’ the Knight said. ‘The song 
really is ““A-sitting on a Gate’....’” 


G. The Principle of Permanence. 


T.L.G., p. 172: ““Can you do Subtraction?’ [asked 
the Red Queen], “Take nine from eight.’ 

““Nine from eight I ca’n’t, you know,’ Alice replied 
very readily: “but—’ 

“« “She ca’n’t do Subtraction,’ said the White Queen.” 


H. Utility of Symbolic Logic. 


A. A.W., pp. 121-122: “ ‘I quite agree with you,’ said 
the Duchess; ‘and the moral of that is—“Be what you 
would [122] seem to be’—or if you'd like it put more 
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simply—“Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than 
what it might appear to others that what you were or 
might have been was not otherwise than what you had 
been would have appeared to them to be otherwise.” ’ 

“T think I should understand that better,’ Alice said 
very politely, ‘if I had it written down: but I’m afraid I 
ca’n’t quite follow it as you say it.’ 

“*That’s nothing to what I could say if I chose,’ the 
Duchess replied, in a pleased tone.” 


I. Universal and Particular Propositions. 

T. L. G., p. 54: The Gnat had told Alice that the Bread- 
and-butter-fly lives on weak tea with cream in it; so: 

‘Supposing it couldn’t find any?’ she suggested. 

“*Then it would die, of course.’ 

““But that must happen very often,’ Alice remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“ Tt always happens,’ said the Gnat.” 


J. Denoting. 

“T.L.G., p. 59: Tweedledum and Tweedledee were, 
in many respects, indistinguishable, and Alice, walking 
along the road, noticed that “wherever the road divided 
there were sure to be two finger-posts pointing the same 
way, one marked ‘To TWEEDLEDUM’S HOUSE,’ and the other 
‘TO THE HOUSE OF TWEEDLEDEE.’ 

“*T do believe,’ said Alice at last, ‘that they live in the 
same house!....’” 

K. Non-Entity. 

T.L.G., p. 137: “‘I always thought they [human 
children] were fabulous monsters!’ said the Unicorn. 

“Do you know,’ [said Alice], ‘I always thought Uni- 
corns were fabulous monsters, too! I never saw one alive 


before!’ 
“[138] “Well, now that we have seen each other,’ said 
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the Unicorn, ‘if you'll believe in me, I’ll believe in you. Is 
that a bargain?” 


T.L.G., p. 127: “‘T see nobody on the road,’ said 
Alice. 

““I only wish J had such eyes,’ the (White) King 
remarked in a fretful tone. “To be able to see Nobody! 
And at that distance, too! Why, it’s as much as J can do 
to see real people by this light!’ ” 


A. A.W., p. 10: “And she [Alice] tried to fancy what 
the flame of a candle is like after it is blown out, for she 
could not remember ever having seen such a thing.” 


A. A.W., p. 84: “....this time it [the Cheshire Cat] 
vanished quite slowly, beginning with the end of the tail, 
and ending with the grin, which remained some time after 
the rest of it had gone. 

“Well! I’ve often seen a cat without a grin,’ thought 
Alice; ‘but a grin without a cat! It’s the most curious 
thing I ever saw in all my life!” 


A. A. W., pp. 98-99: “....the Dormouse went on.... ; 
‘and they drew all manner of things—everything that be- 
gins with an M—’ 

“Why with an M?’ said Alice. 

“Why not?’ said the March Hare. 

“Alice was silent. 

“....[the Dormouse] went on: ‘—that begins with 
an M, such as mouse-trap, and the moon, and memory, 
and muchness, you know you say things are “much of 
muchness”. .did you ever see such a thing as a drawing 
of a muchness?’*? 

[99] “ ‘Really, now you ask me,’ said Alice very much 
confused, ‘I don’t think—’ 

“*Then you shouldn’t talk,’ said the Hatter.” 


“This extract also illustrates the chapter on “Denoting.” 
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L. Objects of Mathematical Logic. 


T.L.G., p. 149: “ ‘I was wondering what the mouse- 
trap [fastened to the White Knight’s saddle] was for,’ 
said Alice. ‘It isn’t very likely there would be any mice 
on the horse’s back.’ 

““Not very likely, perhaps, said the Knight, ‘but, if 
they do come, I don’t choose to have them running all 
about.’ ; pa af 
“*You see,’ he went on after a pause, ‘it’s as well to be 
provided for everything. That’s the reason the horse has 
anklets round his feet.’ 

““But what are they for?’ Alice asked in a tone of 
great curiosity. 

“*To guard against the bites of sharks,’ the Knight 
replied.” 


isa 


M. Gedankenexperimente. 


T.L.G., p. 92: “Alice laughed. “There’s no use try- 
ing,’ she said: ‘one ca’n’t believe impossible things.’ 

““T daresay you haven’t had much practice,’ said the 
[White] Queen. ‘When I was your age, I always did it 
for half-an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed as 
many as six impossible things before breakfast.’ ” 


A. A.W., p. 11: “She [Alice] generally gave herself 
very good advice (though she very seldom followed it), 
and sometimes she scolded herself so severely as to bring 
tears into her eyes; and once she remembered trying to box 
her own ears for having cheated herself in a game of 
croquet she was playing against herself, for this curious 
child was very fond of pretending to be two people.” 


Puivip E. B. JourDaIn. 
BROADWINDSOR, BEAMINSTER, DorsET, ENGLAND. 








CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUDDHISM TO CHRIS-. 
TIANITY.' 


E are now aware that most dissimilar forces have 

combined in the origin of Christianity and of the 
Gospel narratives of the life of Jesus: of foreign civiliza- 
tions, especially the Hellenistic, Persian and Babylonian. 
But I dare assert almost with certainty that Buddhism 
has not furnished any contribution, as I shall endeavor to 
show in the first part of this paper. 

For this purpose I shall have to emphasize a point of 
view which to my knowledge has hitherto received no con- 
sideration. This is the essential difference between the 
alleged Buddhist elements in the canonical Gospels and 
the actual Buddhist elements in the Apocryphal Gospels. 
The narratives of the canonical Gospels which accord with 
Buddhist stories do not at all bear a specifically Buddhistic 
or even a specifically Indian character; their origin is en- 
tirely comprehensible without the hypothesis of an Indian 
derivation. On the other hand the stories of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, parallels to which exist in Buddhist litera- 
ture, show genuine features of India’s romantic lore. Why 
is this not true of the New Testament? This important 
difference seems to me to be of paramount significance in 
clearing up the matter. Here at the very beginning of 


' Authorized translation from the German by Lydia G. Robinson. 
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my exposition I have thus stated what may be expected 
from it, because I wished to forestall the assumption that 
this essay belongs to the numerous attempts to “Buddhize” 
the New Testament. 

The similarities between the stories of Buddhism and 
those of the New Testament have formed an arena where 
dilettantism has long had a flourishing existence. There 
every resemblance is explained as a loan without pausing 
to ask when the Buddhist texts which had been called into 
service were written, whether the loan is at all possible 
historically, whether the details of the parallels are of 
such a kind as to justify the idea of an external connection, 
and whether the conditions in India and Palestine were 
not so similar that some ideas and stories would naturally 
show a certain similarity in spite of an independent origin. 

Further, the problem is frequently treated as if its solu- 
tion affected the value of Christianity and Buddhism. In 
this point of view freedom from prejudice—an essential 
condition of all scientific work—is impossible, and in its 
place there enters the tendency to prove according to the 
author’s religious position either that Christianity is free 
from Buddhist influences or else that it is under the influ- 
ence of Buddhism, whereas in reality the details under dis- 
cussion are entirely without importance for the essential 
character of either religion. Neither Christianity nor Bud- 
dhism has anything to win or to lose from the answer to 
the question with regard to their connection. The whole 
matter has no religious nor ethical significance but is of 
value only for the history of literature. 

Under these circumstances a word should be spoken 
first of all with regard to the literature really deserving 
attention in any consideration of the subject. In spite of 
the overproduction in this domain only a few volumes and 
treatises are of importance. 

To Rudolf Seydel is due the credit of having turned the 
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treatment of the theme into scientific channels. In his two 
books, “The Gospel of Jesus in Its Relation to Buddha- 
legend and Buddha-lore’’* and “Buddha-legends and the 
Life of Jesus According to the Gospels,’’? Seydel believes 
he has been able to establish the influence of Buddhism, 
and indeed of Buddhist literary sources, on the Gospels, 
and for this view he has won as much enthusiastic applause 
as he has received decided opposition. That he undertook 
to prove more than is capable of proof is not denied to-day 
even by the supporters of the loan hypothesis. 

Of the literature which followed upon his books, the 
“Indian Influence on Gospel Narratives’* of G. A. van 
den Bergh van Eysinga and Albert J. Edmunds’s Buddhist 
and Christian Gospels* deserve unlimited recognition be- 
cause of their scientific method. Both of these works, and 
especially the second, represent a sort of retreat from Sey- 
del’s standpoint ; but both advocate the dependence of the 
Gospels on Buddhist models although Edmunds regards 
the loan question as a secondary consideration. It is a 
special merit of Eysinga’s work that it rejects Seydel’s 
groundless hypothesis of a Buddhistically colored Chris- 
tian Gospel which the authors of the canonical Gospels are 
supposed to have used together with their other sources; 
also that it does not seek to render probable any dependence 
of Gospel narratives on Buddhistic writings, but only on 
Buddhistic materials which have been handed down by oral 
tradition. One year before the appearance of the first 
German edition of Eysinga’s work a similar standpoint 
was taken by Otto Pfleiderer in his work on “The Christ 


* Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhaltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und 
Buddha-Lehre, Leipsic, 1882. 


* Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien, Leipsic, 
1884; 2d ed., Weimar, 1897. 

*Indische Einfliisse auf evangelische Erzahlungen, 2d ed., Gottingen, 1909. 

5 Buddhist and Christian Gospels Now First Compared from the Originals. 


(Edited with English notes on Chinese versions dating from the early Christian 
centuries by Prof. Masaharu Anesaki, 4th ed., 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1908, 1909. 
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of Primitive Christian Faith in the Light of the History 
of Religions.’ 

Of those works which support the opposite point of 
view we would mention as especially valuable and thought- 
ful the treatise of Louis de la Vallée Poussin on “Buddhism 
and the Canonical Gospels with Reference to a Recent 
Publication,”” (the third edition of the above-mentioned 
book of Edmunds) ; the twelfth chapter on “Comparative 
Science” of Ernst Windisch’s “Birth of Buddha and the 
Doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls”;* and Otto 
Wecker’s “Christ and Buddha.’ 

Especially noteworthy also is an article, “Christ in 
India,” published by the American Sanskritist E. Washburn 
Hopkins, the successor of W. D. Whitney to the chair of 
Sanskrit at Yale, in his book /ndia Old and New." This 
article may be divided into two parts of unequal value. 
In the first, the contents of which are quite unexpected 
from the title of the treatise, Hopkins investigates the par- 
allels between Christianity and Buddhism in such a care- 
ful and plausible way that in the main I can endorse his 
expositions. The case is different with the second part 
which discusses the relations between Christianity and 
Krishnaism, for this seems to me to require thorough test- 
ing. In this domain I have arrived at conclusions essen- 
tially different from those of Professor Hopkins. Espe- 
cially do I place at a later date than he the Christian in- 
fluence in Krishnaism and other Indian religions. 

In his clear expositions Windisch reaches a result to 
which every calm and impartial judge of these matters 


® Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1903. 


™“Te Bouddhisme et les Evangiles Canoniques 4 propos d’une publication 
récente” in the Revue biblique of July, 1 


* Buddha’s Geburt und die Lehre von der Seelenwanderung, Leipsic, 1908, 
Pp. 195-222. 
° Christus und Buddha, 3d ed., Minster, 1910. 


* New York and London, 1901. 
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can subscribe: “We should not let the parallels between 
Buddhism and Christianity escape us, but the word ‘par- 
allels’ must be understood in its proper sense as lines 
which do not touch nor intersect.’’ And with reference to 
the ideas and narratives akin to Buddhism which occur in 
the writings of the New Testament in spite of the funda- 
mental contrast between Christianity and Buddhism, he 
says: “What has taken place may perhaps be thus formu- 
lated, that ideas and materials having their origin in the 
philosophical views of the time and in other religions, and 
having come into circulation, have been made serviceable 
to Christian ideas.”""’ 

This is the utmost that can be conceded to the advo- 
cates of Buddhist influence. In reality no influence of 
Buddhist tales or Buddhist doctrine upon the New Testa- 
ment scriptures has as yet been proved.’? To make this 
clear I shall briefly enter into those parallels which, mainly 
on account of the age of the corresponding Buddhist 
stories, have generally been considered the most convincing 
from the point of view of the advocates of Buddhist orig- 
inality and Christian dependence. 

1. In John ix. 1-3, we read: “And as Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man which was blind from his birth. And his 
disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, etc.” 

This incident has been compared to the Buddhistic 
(and Brahmanistic) doctrine of transmigration and the 
power of deeds to demand retribution. Hopkins gives 

* See also Hopkins, pp. 136, 143, 144, 168. The cautious A. J. Edmunds 
makes a similar statement in The Open Court, May 1911, p.262: “My general 
attitude toward the Buddhist-Christian problem is this: Each religion is in- 
dependent in the main, but the younger one arose in such a hot-bed of eclec- 


ticism that it probably borrowed a few legends and ideas from the older, 
which was quite accessible to it.” 

"% This is likewise admitted by Eysinga in the words (p. 104): “We must 
grant from the very beginning that it is hard to furnish an absolute proof for 
these points.” 
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expression to a correct fundamental idea when he observes, 
“If Christ had been under Buddhistic influence he would 
surely have said, This man only.” More correctly the 
statement should read: If the author of the Fourth Gospel 
had been under Buddhist influence, he might have put in 
the mouth of Christ only the answer, “This man.” 

From the earliest times until the present it is the gen- 
eral opinion in India that blindness is the consequence 
of having blinded some one else in a previous life. With- 
out the conception of an after effect of some such crime 
in a former existence, the question the disciples put to 
Christ in the Gospel of John would be quite unintelligible. 
In spite of this, Hopkins with good reason denies the in- 
fluence of a Buddhist source on the Biblical narrative be- 
cause there is no corresponding story in the life of Buddha. 

In the “Lotus of the Good Law,” a Buddhist work 
which cannot be placed before 200 A. D., there is a similar 
parable of a physician who heals a blind man and accounts 
for the blindness in the usual way as the punishment for 
previous sins. With regard to the story in John, Professor 
Hopkins observes (p. 127): 

“The only parallel in the Gospel account is one of 
thought, for it is claimed that such an idea as is here pre- 
sented in the disciples’ question implies a doctrine that is 
specially Buddhistic (namely, sin working out in disease 
in a new birth), because it is foreign to Jewish ways of 
thinking. But the latter point may be admitted without 
any necessity of accepting the explanation, since an Egyp- 
tian source is quite as probable as a loan from India.” 
Later on he adds (p. 136): “It is possible that the idea 
of karma [the law of retribution for sins committed in a 
former existence] may have been received from India.” 

I am surprised that Hopkins here pays no attention to 
the second part of the question of the disciples, namely, 
whether the sins of the parents were to blame that the 
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man was born blind; for this question is based on the 
formidable statement of the Old Testament which has 
found its confirmation in the modern knowledge of the 
burden of heredity and does credit to the Hebrew sense 
of reality: “I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” The second part of the disciples’ 
question, which accordingly is rooted in a typically Jewish- 
conception, ought to point the way to a correct interpre- 
tation of the first part, for it is a priori improbable that 
these two divisions should originate in the thought-cycles 
of different nations. Moreover a scientific method will 
always endeavor to derive and to understand the religious, 
and likewise the philosophical, ideas of a people from the 
conceptions of its own nationality, and not until it fails to 
find there any satisfactory point of contact will it consider 
the possibility of a loan from foreign lands. 

In the present case, in order to establish the assump- 
tions for the first part of the question as to whether the 
blind condition in which the man was born had its cause 
in a sin of his own, and was therefore committed in a 
previous existence, it is not necessary to go so far away 
as India. Nor shall we need to look for it in the Egyptian 
religion, which Hopkins considers just as possible as a 
loan from India; especially as the popular Egyptian notion 
of the transformability of the human soul after death 
does not furnish adequate grounds. Rather must we first 
prove whether we shall have to agree with Hopkins that 
the notion of the pre-existence or transmigration of the 
soul was an idea foreign to Jewish thought at that time. 
This is not at all the case, for the idea of transmigration 
was by no means unknown to Judeo-Alexandrian philos- 
ophy. Philo, whose doctrines are recognized as forming 
one basis of the Fourth Gospel, possesses the doctrine of 
transmigration in common with the Pythagoreans and Or- 
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phici, from whom he received it. Zeller writes on this sub- 
ject in his “Grecian Philosophy,” :% “Not until they are 
separated from the body do those souls that have kept 
themselves free from dependence upon it attain again to 
unalloyed enjoyment of their higher life;....to others, on 
the rare occasions in which he speaks of the subject, Philo 
holds out the prospect of transmigration demanded by 
his assumptions.’” The accompanying note gives a series 
of illustrative citations. Eysinga and O. Wecker refer also 
to the Wisdom of Solomon (viii. 19, 20) where about 100 
B. C. the words, “Being good, I came into a body unde- 
filed,” are put in the mouth of Solomon, and in this utter- 
ance they find evidence for a belief among the Alexandrian 
Jews in the pre-existence of the soul. Hence we have not 
the slightest reason to assume Buddhist influence for the 
Fourth Gospel’s story of the man born blind; and we can 
easily understand how Otto Pfleiderer, who at first saw 
in this story one of the best foundations for Seydel’s hy- 
pothesis, could afterwards withdraw entirely from this 
position. 

2. When the advocates of Buddhist influence lay special 
stress on the legends of Buddha’s supernatural birth ( which 
were in existence three or four centuries before Christ) 
this argument is untenable for two reasons. In the first 
place because of the enormous difference between the Bud- 
dhist and Christian birth legends. Ancient pre-Christian 
Buddhism knows nothing of the virginity of the mother 
of Buddha; on the contrary the earlier texts expressly say 
that she was not a virgin’* when the Bodhisattva (the 
future Buddha) entered her womb in the form of a white 
elephant, later to emerge into the light of day from her 
right side. The second reason against the dependence of 

* Philosophie der Griechen, 4th ed., III, 2, p. 446. See also on p. 451: 


“Because he derived even the union of soul and body from a voluntary act, 
etc.” 


“ Hopkins, page 129. 
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Christian upon Buddhist legends lies in the well-known 
fact that many of the religious founders and teachers in 
the Orient—and often enough also outside of the Orient 
(Plato!)—are claimed to have been born in a supernatural 
manner. Some of these stories, as for instance the Parsi 
prophecy of the birth of the future saviour, are much 
more easily comparable to the story of the birth of Christ 
than are the Indian legends of the supernatural birth of 

Buddha. 

3. The last parallel to be taken into consideration is the 
temptation story reported of both Buddha and Christ, and 
indeed in both cases occurring in connection with a fast. 
There is only one Buddhist temptation story referring to 
the time when Buddha had attained the redeeming en- 
lightenment, which need be considered for purposes of 
comparison; but we must mention that Buddhist literature 
is remarkably rich in analogous tales in which Buddha 
is tempted or annoyed by Satan now in one manner, and 
now in another. Christ fasts 40 days before the tempta- 
tion, Buddha 28 days after the temptation. Now in India 
fasting is just as common a custom as in Palestine, so 
that this correspondence which is not even perfectly exact 
but qualified by two differences does not testify in favor 
of the loan. And in details the temptation stories them- 
selves differ just as conspicuously from one another as do 
the stories of the supernatural birth of the two religious 
teachers. 

The reports of the temptation of Christ are well known 
(Matt. iv. 1 ff.; Luke iv. 2 ff.). The devil demands of 
Christ to change stones into bread, to throw himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple and to worship him, the 
devil, in order to receive in return as a reward the kingdoms 
of the world and their glory. In the Buddhist legends 
the tempter endeavors in vain to corrupt Buddha by stim- 
ulation of the pleasures of sense; then he attacks him, 
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equally in vain, with a frightful storm, and finally with his 
hellish hosts. Even this form of the story does not appear 
until in the later writings. The oldest source knows only 
of an attempt of Satan to induce Buddha to enter into Nir- 
vana immediately after the attainment of enlightenment 
without declaring to mankind the way of salvation and 
redeeming them from the power of darkness. In his Bud- 
dha** Oldenberg remarks in a note: “It seems scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe that in both cases the same obvious mo- 
tives have given rise to the corresponding narratives; the 
notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist tradition on 
Christian can not be entertained.”’ This is perfectly true. 
In every religion, containing both a saviour of the world 
and a Satan, a story of the temptation of the former by the 
latter will be invented. The author of a biographical de- 
votional work would not let the opportunity for such an 
effective scene escape him. Only complete identity of sit- 
uation or of single features, which would be comprehen- 
sible only on the one and not on the other side from the 
connection, could make the idea of a loan seem natural. 
Accordingly if in this case the difference between the ac- 
counts in the Buddhist source and in the New Testament is 
too great for a loan to be considered, then here too there 
enters the same further reason as in the case of the birth 
stories, against the assumption of dependence of the Chris- 
tian narrative upon the Buddhist. In the story of the temp- 
tation also the more similar account of the Zarathustra 
legend would offer a far better subject of comparison than 
the Buddhist tales. 

Although those investigators who wish to make the 
New Testament appear dependent upon Buddhism draw 
into the foreground other parallels, and one declares this 

* Fourth German edition, pages 135-136; English translation by William 
Hoey, pages 115-116. Compare with this the lucid expositions of Ernst Win- 


disch in his work Mara und Buddha (Leipsic, 1895) especially in Chap. IX on 
“The Christian Temptation Story.” 
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and another that to be of particular value, still the three 
parallels herein discussed have on the whole aroused the 
most general attention. Nevertheless even these prove 
nothing for the dependence of the Gospels upon Buddhism, 
and the greater part of the material adduced as pointing 
in this direction is of less weight. 

To these minor stories belong the incident of Simeon 
in the temple (Luke 11. 25 ff.) to which Buddhist literature 
offers a parallel in the story of the venerable saint Asita, 
who hastens to the new-born child Buddha, takes him on 
his arm and declares him to be the noblest and most exalted 
of mankind; the stories of the twelve-year-old Jesus found 
in the temple (Luke ii. 41 ff.) and of the child Buddha 
gone astray in a country outing and found again sunk in 
meditation under a tree which casts miraculous shadows 
round about although the sun is about to set; calling the 
mother of Jesus blessed by a woman of the populace (Luke 
xi. 27) and the calling of the parents and wife of Buddha 
blessed by a noble maiden; the mites of the poor widow 
who in a Buddhist story also offers two copper pieces in 
a collection taken by the priests, whereupon the high priest 
praises this gift as more acceptable than the treasures 
brought by the wealthy; the Samaritan woman and the 
Chandala girl by the spring; the calling of the disciples re- 
lated as taking place on the first public appearance in the 
case of both Jesus and Buddha; the transfiguration of Jesus 
and Buddha, and some more. 

All these briefly suggested analogies on closer inspec- 
tion partly prove not to be analogies at all and partly may 
be interpreted very satisfactorily from the similarity of re- 
ligious disposition or of external circumstances. Hence we 
find that if these parallels—and here I disregard the three 
above discussed—were to be looked upon as derived by 
loan, then according to the age of the Buddhist sources in 
which they occur, Buddhism must have been the borrower 
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in almost every case.’° Of the four theses in which R. 
Seydel has condensed the result of his comparison of the 
material which he collected, the second reads: “Borrowing 
upon the Buddhist side is impossible from chronological 
reasons and with reference to the history of Buddhism.” 
Exactly the opposite proves to be the case. For instance 
the story of the prodigal son does not occur in Buddhist 
literature until 200 A. D. in the “Lotus of the Good Law” 
and most of the other parallels, as even Seydel admits, are 
to be found in the Lalitavistara, a northern Buddhistic 
biography of Buddha dating at the earliest in its present 
form from the second or third century after Christ. And 
the story of the widow’s mites, without question one of 
the most remarkable parallels, we have only in a Chinese 
version of Ashvaghosha’s Buddhacarita. The original 
dates back to the first century of the Christian era, but the 
Chinese translation not until the end of the fourth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the fifth.7 If the obvious ob- 
jection is raised that it is possible for these Buddhist tales 
to be much older than the literary garb in which we now 
have them then this of course can be granted. But who- 
ever makes this possibility the basis of argument without 
attempting a proof loses all firm ground from beneath his 
feet. 

As to the previously mentioned parallel between the 
stories of Asita and Simeon, it is certain that the Indian 
tale would be the original, if it is necessary to assume a 
loan on one side to the other.?® Besides this, two of the best 
known of the miracles of the New Testament, parallels 


* This is also the case with an Old Testament narrative which certainly 
did not originate independently a second time, namely the incident of the 
judgment of Solomon (1 Kings iii. 16-28) which reappears not only in the 
Tibetan Kandjur, as was previously thought, but also, as we now know, in a 
Jataka. The antiquity of the Jewish story removes all doubt that it is the 
original and the Buddhist version is borrowed. 

™ Beal, Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China, Lon- 
don, 1882, pp. 98, 99. 

*R. Pischel, —— und Lehre des Buddha, 17, 18; H. Oldenberg in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Jan. 1910, No. 4, Note 30. 
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to which Max Miller’? pointed out in two Jatakas (tales 
of the previous existence of Buddha), are open to the 
suspicion of Indian origin. These parallels deal with the 
miracle by which Buddha satisfied the hunger of more than 
five hundred people with one loaf of bread; and with the 
story of the disciple who walked upon the water in a state 
of ecstasy, then began to sink when he awoke, but by his 
power of concentration was finally brought successfully 
to the other shore. Although the age of the Buddhist 
sources is uncertain in both of these cases also, nevertheless 
parallels from the Jatakas are always of greater weight 
than from the Lotus and the Lalitavistara. 

An Indian origin for the story of Christ and Peter 
walking on the water (Matt. xiv. 25 ff.) could be based on 
the additional strength that its agreement with the Indian 
story receives from the feature that Peter begins to sink 
because of his little faith, as does Buddha’s disciple in con- 
sequence of the terror which overcomes the ecstasy when, 
half-way across the river, he observes the waves. The idea 
that extraordinary men have possessed the power to walk 
or ride in a wheeled vehicle on the water does not belong 
so much to the India of Buddhism as to that of Brahman- 
ism. In the Mahabharata (VII, 2267, 8) the same thing is 
told of the pious and virtuous king Dilipa and Prithu 
Vainya (VII, 2402). Hence this fantastic feature seems 
to be genuinely Indian, which of course does not exclude 
the possibility that it may have originated independently 
elsewhere. 

Although in the three cases just mentioned I have been 
the first to be able to decide to believe in the Indian deriva- 
tion of the New Testament stories, I cannot do so in the 
following, although at first glance the similarities are very 
striking. 

* “Coincidences” in Last Essays, 284 ff. 


*E. W. Hopkins in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 194, 1910, p. 38. 
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Beal” has called attention to the agreement between 
the description in 2 Peter iii. 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, according to 
which the world was once destroyed by water and would 
be annihilated by fire in the future in order to arise again 
new and better, with the Buddhist account of the periodic 
destruction of the world by water, fire and wind. But this 
agreement is only external and apparent; for the Epistle 
of Peter refers to the Old Testament legend of the deluge, 
and the belief in the future destruction of the world by 
fire is the result of the expectation of the Judgment in 
which the fire that is to receive the condemned plays a 
decisive part. Moreover here again the analogous presen- 
tation of Parseeism offers a closer parallel. That the Par- 
see thought-cycle actually has exerted an influence in this 
case is rendered very probable by the expectation of a 
new world mentioned in verse 13. 

Albert J. Edmunds has repeatedly”? laid great stress on 
John vii. 38 and xii. 34 where quotations from the scrip- 
ture (ypady) and the “law” (vopos) are adduced that 
cannot be pointed out in Hebrew literature but can be, as 
he thinks, in the Buddhistic Pali canon. Although various 
distinguished scholars have become convinced that this 
point is established (Eysinga only in the first instance, not 
in the second), yet I cannot agree with them; for in these 
two cases also the discrepancies seem to mie to be too great 
for me to be able to believe in a connection. 

In John vii. 38 where it reads: “He that believeth on 
me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water,” we have here a figurative expres- 
sion used by many races for the stimulating and vivifying 
influence which proceeds from the believer. This is en- 
tirely different from the great miracle of the Tathagata 
(Buddha) which cannot be imitated by his followers, 


™ Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. London, 1875, Introd. x, Note 1. 
™ Buddhist Texts in John, Philadelphia-London, 1906; and “Buddhist 
Texts Quoted in the Fourth Gospel,” Open Court, 1911, 257 ff. 
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namely that he has the power to have fire and water 
stream out from his body (Patisambhidamagga I, 53). 

For the second passage (John xii. 34): “The people 
answered him, We have heard out of the law that Christ 
abideth forever,” the alleged source discovered by Ed- 
munds in the Mahaparinibbanasutta (Dighanikaya 16, 
translated by Rhys Davids in Sacred Books of the East, 
XI, 40) reads as follows: “Anando, any one who has 
practised the four principles of psychical power, devel- 
oped them, made them active and practical, pursued them, 
accumulated and striven to the height thereof — can, if 
he so should wish, remain (on earth) for the aeon or 
the rest of the aeon. Now, Anando, the Tathagato has 
practised and perfected these; and if he so should wish, 
the Tathagato could remain (on earth) for the aeon or 
the rest of the aeon.” This parallel in my judgment loses 
all significance through the conditional clause that the Tat- 
hagato could remain on earth to the end of the present aeon 
(Kappa) if he so should wish—which luckily for him he 
has exactly not wished. 

That the citations in the two passages of the Gospel of 
John cannot be verified in Hebrew literature does not seem 
to be so serious to me as to the learned counsel in defence 
of the Buddhist origin; for either the two passages may 
not have been quoted literally or the Hebrew source may 
have been lost. 

Finally there is one more very important preliminary 
question, bearing upon the loan hypothesis, which must be 
duly considered. Do the evidences of intercommunication 
at all permit the assumption that as early as the first cen- 
tury after Christ, or earlier, Buddhist legends and ideas 
had found their way into Palestine? The reports here to 
be taken into account are but scanty.” They admit, to be 


_ ™Compare among others the notices in Wecker (3d ed., p. 33 ff.) and the 
literature given in his note on page 33; also Edmunds’s introductory chapter 
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sure, the possibility of the assumption that Buddhist in- 
fluences might have penetrated to Palestine by way of 
Alexandria and still more probably by way of Antioch in 
Syria—these are the routes which Eysinga makes the his- 
torical foundation of his hypothesis—but they are not apt 
to raise this possibility to a serviceable degree of probabil- 
ity for as early a period as the first post-Christian century. 

For those who, like Eysinga, rest upon the Loman-Van 
Manen standpoint that the whole New Testament orig- 
inated in the second century, this deliberation has little 
significance. But this standpoint does not have the support 
of a single serious theologian in Germany, and it is un- 
tenable for the reason that it is founded on the hypothesis 
that the whole collection of Pauline epistles is not genuine. 
We may safely follow so prudent and sensible a leader as 
Adolf Jiilicher who carefully weighs all circumstances. 
With the exception of the pastoral letters (Timothy and 
Titus) which are practically not to be considered at all for 
our purpose, and the so-called Catholic epistles (1 and 2 
Peter, James, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 John) which belong to the 
second century, Jilicher brings only three of the New Tes- 
tament writings down to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, placing the Acts at 105 A. D.,*4 the Gospel of Luke 
somewhere between 80-110,%° and the Gospel of John in 
the same time as his letters, namely between 100 and 125.” 

In the second century after Christ the circumstances 
mentioned above are slowly altering. With the increase 


“The Possibility of Connection Between Christianity and Buddhism” (Vol. I, 
4th ed., pp. 111 ff.). 


* Finleitung in das neue Testament, 5th and 6th editions, pp. 395-397. 


* Tbid., 295-296; still he goes beyond the year 100 with hesitancy, and his 
results sound different from the words of Pischel (Leben und Lehre des Bud- 
dha, 19) who in order to render probable the Indian origin of the story of 
Simeon says: “The Gospel of Luke is assigned by the critics to the second 
century A. D.” But when Pischel directly before this remarks, “Still it is 
not an accident that all contact of this kind between Christianity and Bud- 
dhism is to be found in Luke,” a glance at the parallels above discussed will 
show that this is not correct. 


* Ibid., 212, 218, 350. 
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of communication, to which historical reports bear witness, 
Indian thoughts and materials actually press towards the 
west and find entrance in Christian literature. Here be- 
longs the loan of the fish-symbol from northern Buddhism 
for which Pischel in his essay on “The Origin of the Chris- 
tian Fish-Symbol’’” thinks he had found the historical 
foundation in the mingling of religions now brought to 
light in Turkestan. A loan by this route may be ques- 
tioned, for the combination of the elements of Christian, 
Zarathustrian, Buddhist and Chinese religions before the 
third century is not attested by the remarkable discoveries 
in Turkestan, while the Christian fish-symbol is assigned 
by Tertullian to the end of the second century. 

The probability is that the transference of the Buddhist 
fish-symbol into the Christian world has traveled ahead on 
the same path which further on will be shown for the re- 
ception of Buddhist narratives in Christian legend, that 
is to say by Bactria, Persia and Syria. As to the fact of 
the loan itself I no longer question it. | confess that I did 
so for a long time, beacuse I thought with Oldenberg 
(ZDMG. 59, 625 ff.) that the origin of the Christian fish- 
symbol could be explained more simply and with entire 
adequacy by the familiar acrostic’* without the aid of for- 
eign influences. The objections which Eysinga has raised*® 
have convinced me that the ichthus can not have originated 
from that acrostic. When Eysinga demonstrates that the 
close sequence of these five words was not at all customary 
in the usage of the language and in fact cannot be found in 
antiquity; that the combination of these letters into an 
acrostic did not resemble the particular size of the initial 
letters in inscriptions, nothing was left to me but the as- 
sumiption that the reference of the ichthus to Christ is not 


_ ™Der Ursprung des christlichen Fischsymbols (Sitzungsberichte der Ber- 
liner Akademie, 1905). 

% ly Obs = 'Inoois xpiords Geot vids owrnp. 

*” ZDMG, 60, 210-212. 
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original, but that the word first became serviceable to the 
Christians by the coincidence of the letters and then lost 
its foreign aspect. 

Particularly convincing to me is the appearance of the 
vase of Piprava found in Buddha’s grave (hence dating 
from the year 477 B. C.) with its handle in the form of a 
fish.3° A comparison of this ancient representation of the 
Buddhist symbol with the numerous Christian fish pic- 
tures in the catacombs will probably act upon others also 
with the directness in which sense-perception always ex- 
cels reflection. It seems to me now to be just as impos- 
sible for the far-fetched fish-symbol to have been made a 
symbol of the Saviour in Christianity independently of 
Buddhism. 

In India the literary evidence of this symbol, as is well 
known, leads us back as far as the Brahmana literature. 
Manu, the father of mankind, is saved from the great 
flood by the supernatural fish (Satapatha Br. 1. 8. 1, 1-10) 
which later interpretation recognizes as the god Vishnu. 
But the actual beginnings of the fish-symbol reach back 
still more remotely in the ancient Semitic Orient, whence 
it penetrated into India, to the Babylonian fish divinities 
and the legend of the pious Par-napishtim whom the fish- 
god Ea rescues from the deluge. Yes we may go even 
farther and say that the origin of the symbol itself may 
be followed back to the primitive condition of mankind 
in those times when man still saw in many of the animals 
that surpassed him in strength and ability, beings of a 
higher order which he therefore deified. The fish belongs 
to the oldest totem animals and because of its ability to 
swim and to live under the water it aroused the admiration 
of mankind still in the state of savagery.*’ 

” See the illustration in Pischel’s Leben und Lehre des Buddha, 45, and 
“Buddhist Relics” in The Open Court, Jan. 1910, p. 33. 


"™ Compare the useful compilations of Paul Carus iw his article “Animal 
Symbolism,” The Open Court, February 1911, p. 79. 
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The Indian fish-symbol which reached Christianity 
through the mingling of pagan cults among the people of 
the Mediterranean has led me away from my proper theme 
to an excursion into remotest antiquity. We shall now 
return to the second century when Buddhist elements be- 
gin to penetrate into the Christian world. 

What was improbable with regard to the canonical 
Gospels on historical considerations, and on closer investi- | 
gation of details proved unfounded, does not hold true with 
the Apocryphal Gospels. With this remark I come back 
to what I said at the beginning of this essay. 

The Apocryphal books of the New Testament are 
mainly spurious Gospels and stories of the apostles belong- 
ing mostly to the third, fourth and fifth centuries, some 
however being older like the Proto-Gospel of James which 
dates back to the end of the second century. In fantastic 
style and with a preference for adventurous miracles these 
Apocryphal Gospels treat mainly of the childhood but also 
of the passion and resurrection of Jesus. 

The parallels with Buddhist tales in the Apocrypha 
are of an entirely fabulous character, and are entirely dif- 
ferent from those claimed to exist in the canonical Gospels. 
Here we have to do with genuine Indian miracle tales— 
not miracles of situation for purposes of edification but 
quite unheard-of miracles the invention of which had for 
its sole purpose to arouse the astonishment of the hearer 
or reader. 

Since there is no law to decide here between a loan 
and an independent invention, the final word about the 
main point must be left to scientific discernment. Who- 
ever possesses a direct insight for what is right, which 
often is more important for the advancement of scientific 
knowledge than scholarship or industry, will not doubt 
for an instant that the stories herein to be adduced from 
the Apocryphal Gospels have been transferred from Bud- 
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dhist legends in which they likewise appear. For me the 
strongest proof that the Buddhist influence first entered 
into Christianity in the Apocrypha is exactly the funda- 
mental difference between these parallels and those of the 
canonical Gospels. 

Credit is due Ernst Kuhn for having first pointed out 
loans from Buddhism in the Apocryphal Gospels in the 
Gurupijakaumudi.* 

In the Lalitavistara there are two stories which on 
account of philological reasons may be counted among 
the older component parts of the work. They relate how 
the Bodhisattva (the future Buddha) “was once brought 
in festive procession to the temple of the gods and at his 
entrance the lifeless images of the gods stood up from their 
thrones in order to throw themselves at the feet of the 
Bodhisattva; further how, when brought to school, he 
astonished his teacher by the most exact knowledge of the 
sixty-four kinds of script and during the recitation of the 
alphabet wise sayings were heard, to the great edification 
of the whole school” (page 116). We meet with the first 
of these two stories in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, and 
with the second in the Gospel of Thomas in such striking 
agreement that their Buddhist origin stares us in the 
face. Particularly convincing as a genuine Indian idea in 
this second story is the mystical meaning of letters which 
the Christ-child explains to his teacher. Nor can it be a 
chance correspondence that both in the narrative of the 
Lalitavistara and in the Gospel of Thomas the teacher 
falls unconscious to the ground at the appearance in the 
school of the miraculous child. 

The adoption of these two stories in the collection of 
Christian legends in the period between the end of the 
second and the middle of the fourth centuries is attested 


* Presented at the 5oth anniversary of Albrecht Weber’s Doctorate Jubilee, 
Leipsic, 1896, pp. 116-119. 
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by Irenaeus, Eusebius and Athanasius. These fortunate 
observations of Ernst Kuhn must arouse the expectation 
that a more exact investigation of Apocryphal Gospels and 
stories of the apostles would bring to light many other 
Buddhistic elements. Eysinga has fulfilled this expecta- 
tion even though perhaps still more material may even- 
tually be found. This scholar has revealed the following 
connections which can not be reasoned away by the as-. 
sumption of accidental correspondence. 

In the Lalitavistara we read that while still in his moth- 
er’s womb the future Buddha emitted a marvelous light, 
and the Brahman sources relate the same of Krishna. Since 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew relates the same phenom- 
enon of the birth of Jesus, at the same time adding “nulla 
pollutio sanguinis facta est in nascente, nullus dolor in par- 
turiente,” which in Buddhist sources (the Digha- and Mai- 
jhima-Nikaya) is likewise related of the birth of the Bod- 
hisattva, the Buddhist origin of these accounts is perfectly 
evident. The declaration in the last-named source that 
the Bodhisattva could stand as soon as he was born and 
took seven steps towards the north, Eysinga has well asso- 
ciated with the story in the Proto-Gospel of James that 
the Virgin Mary when six months old took seven steps 
towards her mother as soon as she had been placed upon 
the ground. For the further establishment of the Indian 
derivation of this story I might add that the concept of 
the “seven steps” has been well established in India since 
antiquity. In Vedic times the seven steps of the young 
pair belonged to the universally prevalent marriage cus- 
toms.*3 

Far more remarkable however is the following paral- 
lel: According to the Lalitavistara all motion in the world 
of nature and humanity stands still before the birth of 


J. Jolly, “Recht und Sitte” in Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde, II, 8, p. 54. 
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the Bodhisattva. The partly opened flowers cease to bloom; 
the winds stop blowing; the rivers and brooks no longer 


flow; sun, moon and stars stand still; all human activity is © 


paralyzed. According to the Proto-Gospel of James, Jo- 
seph notices the same miracles before the birth of Jesus. 
He looks into the heavens and sees how everything in the 
atmosphere and the sky has suddenly come toa stand. The 
rest of the report which I here quote in the words of 
Eysinga is apparently a more detailed rendering of the 
shorter description of the wonderful stoppage of events 
in the Lalitavistara: “Joseph himself walked around 
and yet didn’t walk around. He saw that laborers sat 
around a platter; those who were chewing did not chew, 
those who were helping themselves did not help themselves ; 
some who were putting food to their mouth put nothing 
in their mouth but all looked upward. Sheep driven ahead 
stood still, the shepherd wished to strike them with his 
staff but his raised hand remained uplifted. The goats 
stretched their mouths to the water but drank not. Every- 
thing in its course stood still.” 

In Buddhist literature we have also several parallels 
to the story in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew that at the 
command of the Christ-child a palm-tree bowed its 
branches to the earth and offered its fruit, which other- 
wise was out of reach, to the travel-worn and thirsty 
Mary. Among these parallels we will consider especially 
by way of comparison the story of the trees which bent 
their branches to the help of Maya the mother of Buddha 
when her confinement took her by surprise in the open 
air. The motive of this and similar miraculous accounts 
is genuinely Indian. However, when Eysinga reaches 
back to the Veda and wishes to include among the Indian 
stories of trees which bend their branches the passage in 
the Rigveda where the woods are said to bow from fright 
before the attack of the Maruts, the companions of Indra, 
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and the earth and mountains to tremble, this is not cor- 
rect. In this case we have simply to do with a description 
of natural phenomena produced by the thunderstorm per- 
sonified by the Maruts. Entirely different is the fabulous 
Buddhistic motive of the trees bowing under magical com- 
pulsion or from compassion. 

In the domain of apocryphal stories of apostles belongs 
in this connection the account of the missionary activity of . 
St. Thomas. In the Acts of St. Thomas the Apostle, the 
substance of which dates from the first half of the third 
century, it is related that Christ sold Thomas as a slave 
into India in order that he might build a palace for King 
Gundaphorus who had sent to Jerusalem for a skilled 
architect. When Thomas spent the money that had been 
given him for its construction for benevolences among the 
poor and was to be punished by death by the enraged 
king he was saved by the declaration that he had built 
a palace in heaven for the king with these treasures. 
Thomas then succeeded in converting this king and his 
brother Gad to Christianity, but was finally executed at 
the command of King Mesdeus by lance-thrusts after hav- 
ing performed numerous miracles and converted multi- 
tudes of people. 

Since historically we know nothing more of Thomas 
than that he was one of the twelve Apostles (whom Well- 
hausen looks upon as a body instituted after the death of 
Jesus) this story has been considered from the first to be 
legendary in its main features. If the activity of St. 
Thomas in East Persia and the neighboring Indian country 
is unhistorical, the same is true of the later legends accord- 
ing to which the apostle is supposed to have founded in 
South India the community of the so-called “Thomas Chris- 
tians.” Since we have learned from coins and from an 
inscription that a King Gundaphorus, or rather Gonda- 
phares, ruled over Parthia and other East-Iranian districts 
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as well as the border lands of India, an entire change of 
view has taken place among French and English-speaking 
indologists. There the conviction has spread in wide cir- 
cles, without reference to the facts, that before the middle 
of the second century Christianity had not succeeded in 
extending its limits to any great breadth, that that part 
of the legend which tells of St. Thomas’s activities in 
Parthia and in the northwestern part of India is credible. 
Not only Sylvain Lévi and Hopkins have given utterance 
to this effect, but also the English scholars W. R. Philipps, 
Fleet, Grierson, W. W. Hunter and others. We would 
protest vigorously against this view. What Alfred von 
Gutschmid declared in the year 1864 in his famous treatise 
on “Names of Kings in the Apocryphal Stories of the 
Apostles” still stands to-day. Gutschmid rightly empha- 
sizes the great intrinsic improbability that Christianity 
could have spread to such a remote territory in so short 
a time, before it had set a firm foot anywhere in Western 
Persia, and he adds the further information that the legend 
of St. Thomas is only a transformed Buddhist missionary 
story. According to the legend in the Acta Thomae, 
Thomas travels from Jerusalem “by the sea” to the realm 
of Gondaphares and by this remarkably round-about way 
reaches the Indian city Andrapolis, that is, the city of the 
Andhra, a South Indian people who attained great power 
in the first century of our era and extended their sway to 
the vicinity of the present Bombay. 

The localization of the “Andhra-City” has caused much 
contention since the more original and somwhat more de- 
tailed Syrian text of the Acts of Thomas, which was not 
yet known in Gutschmid’s time, has been discovered and 
has demonstrated that the Greek version is a translation 
of the Syrian text. In this the city is called SNDRVK 
which can not easily be identified with Andrapolis. Since 


“In the Kleine Schriften, edited by Franz Rihl, Vol. II, pp. 332 ff. 
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space forbids a closer investigation of this question here 
I will only observe, as Professor Th. Noldeke has kindly 
informed me, that the only manuscript of the Syrian text 
belongs to the year 936, hence to a very late time. There- 
fore a corruption in the name of the city, which can be 
read Sandartk, Sandrik, Sandar6dk, Sandrok, or even still 
differently, is certainly not excluded. The Greek trans- 
lator would hardly have invented the name Andrapolis but. 
may have found an equivalent for it in his Syrian original. 
Nevertheless even if the consideration against Andrapolis 
can not be gainsaid and Sandaruk should prove finally to 
be genuine and to belong in the vicinity of the Indus, still 
Gutschmid’s theory of the transformation of an originally 
Buddhist story of conversion into the legend of St. Thomas 
would not be injured in the slightest degree. 

According to the legend St. Thomas would have trav- 
eled a route perfectly suitable for a Buddhist missionary 
to have traveled from a sacred spot in Ceylon but not for 
a Christian apostle coming from Jerusalem before the 
middle of the first century. Moreover, if we accept all the 
other evidence brought forward by Gutschmid, especially 
the fact that exactly in the time mentioned by the Thomas 
legend White India or Arachosia (hence the very realm 
of Gondaphares) was actually converted to Buddhism, we 
can no longer doubt that the Thomas legend is indeed only 
a remodeled Buddhist history of conversion. This remodel- 
ing could hardly have taken place before the beginning of 
the third century. 

In the sixth century the Buddha legend of northern 
Buddhism had traveled west across Iran in the form of the 
romance of Barlaam and Joasaph (Greek form; Josaphat 
in Latin) and on account of the ingenious parables inserted 
in the romance had found its way into the literature of 
all Europe. This story tells of the conversion of the Indian 
Prince Joasaph by the ascetic Barlaam. In both characters 
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is impersonated the one Buddha. How and why this char- 
acter has been so doubled is related in Ernst Kuhn’s Bar- 
laam und Joasaph,*5 an essay which bears witness to an 
astonishingly broad and profound scholarship. Here it is 
pointed out that Joasaph has originated by the transposi- 
tion of the Oriental letters in the Indian word Bodhisattva. 
This romance therefore is of special interest in our investi- 
gation because it has given occasion for the adoption of the 
characters Barlaam and Joasaph among the saints of both 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. In the latter it 
is first mentioned in a list of saints of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. However it is amusing to note that the Bodhisattva 
distorted into “Josaphat” is to be found in such strange 
company, and further that his relics (Os et pars spinae 
dorsi) have been worshiped in Venice, then in Lisbon and 
later in Antwerp, and that a church has been erected in 
Palermo to St. Josaphat. 

I have mentioned above the Buddhist Jatakas (page 
521). I must now enter more particularly into this litera- 
ture because the origin of certain Catholic legends to be 
treated hereafter is to be found in it, and this loan would 
not be intelligible without some knowledge of the period 
and character of the sources. 

Of particular significance—and indeed not merely for 
the investigation of the doctrines and conditions of Indian 
Buddhism—are those tales of edification known by the name 
Jataka, in which are related the experiences of the Bodhi- 
sattva, the future Buddha. In these “stories of former 
births” Buddha speaks in his own person and relates in 
connection with some event or other from his own time, 
and in application to the situation produced by it, that in a 
former existence as a man, a fabulous being or an animal, 
he has had a similar experience. Accordingly Buddha is 
the hero of all these stories the scenes of which are laid 


*® Munich, 1893. 
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in earlier times. If several other individuals or animals 
appear in the stories those which do just and right things 
are explained at the conclusion of the tale to be forms of 
the friends and followers of Buddha in a former existence, 
the wicked ones are identified with his enemies and oppo- 
nents. The subject matter of these stories is in part very 
old, in part the material of later inventions; but the latest 
hardly extend later than the third century after Christ. A 
splendid characterization of the Jataka tales may be found 
in Oldenberg’s “Literature of Ancient India.’’*® 

These fanciful and didactic tales recur in great part 
in the later expository and entertaining literature of India, 
for they have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity among 
the Hindus who have always been particularly fond of 
fairy tales and fables. Many of them have then traveled 
from their home over Persia, Arabia and Syria farther 
into the Occident and have become the common property 
of all Indo-Germanic nations. In interior, northern and 
eastern Asia too they have spread simultaneously with 
Buddhism. 

The oldest collection of Jataka tales—and at the same 
time the earliest source we possess of all Indian fiction’7— 
is written in Pali, the sacred language of the southern 
Buddhists, and comprises no less than 547 tales. Their 
earliest ingredients, the verse incorporated among the 
prose, originated about 400 B. C. while the subject matter 
itself, as we have already said, is in part much older. We 
possess a Sanskrit version of 34 of the most favorite of the 
stories written by Aryastra in North India under the 
title Jatakamala, “Cycle of Stories of Former Births’’%® 


% Literatur des Alten Indien, pp. 103-129. 

* Some beginnings found in the Veda we may here leave out of considera- 
tion since they have found no continuation in the Jataka literature. 

*% The Pali original of the Jataka book has been edited by the Danish 
scholar V. Fausbdll (7 vols., London, 1877-97), and under the direction of 
E. B. Cowell it has been translated into English by various young indologists 
(6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907). Three volumes of a German translation by 
the Munich scholar Julius Dutoit have appeared (Leipsic, 1908-1911). Of 
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The period of this author is not certain, but since another 
work of Aryastra’s was translated into Chinese in 434 
A. D.,°° the Jatakamala can not have been written later 
than in the beginning of the fourth century. For in those 
days one century at least was necessary for a book to be- 
come famous enough for its translation into a foreign lan- 
guage to be considered. 

Though the Sanskrit Jatakas of Aryasira must be con- 
sidered in general as later than the Pali Jatakas, yet the 
material present in the Sanskrit version is in part as old 
and in individual cases even more original. I mention 
this because the circumstance is important in connection 
with the exposition given below. 

A few of the Jatakas have been recognized as the 
sources of Christian legends of saints. 

In the first place the question will be asked, by what 
route this Buddhist material succeeded in reaching Chris- 
tian legend lore. In reply we may say that as early as in 
the beginning of the third century, as we know from Bar- 
desanes and Origen, there were Christians in Parthia, 
Media, Persia, Bactria and even in northwestern India, 
that is to say, in lands in which Buddhism had penetrated 
at a still earlier date. Accordingly, there were in those 
days Christians who had come into touch with the Bud- 
dhistic world-conception and civilization; and this has been 
the case to an even greater degree in the succeeding cen- 
turies in other parts of central Asia, especially in Turkes- 
tan which through the epoch-making discoveries of Griin- 
wedel, Le Coq, Stein and others we have learned to recog- 
nize as the classical land for the mingling of religions. 
translations of single parts we shall only mention here the Buddhist Birth 
Stories of T. W. Rhys Davids (Vol. I, London, 1880) which contain the first 


40 tales. The Jatakamala has been edited by Hendrik Kern (Boston, 1891) 
and translated into English by J. S. Speyer (Oxford, 1895). 

No. 1349 in Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of 
pi —" Tripitaka, the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and 
apan, 1883. 
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The Christians must have been attracted by the extra- 
ordinarily mild and beneficent nature of the Buddhist monks 
whose ethical teachings seemed a surprisingly similar copy 
of their own views. When all conditions necessary for 
a closer intercourse were present, interesting stories must 
have been communicated from one side to the other. 

But the Buddhists were established first in the place, 
and before the Christians arrived they had erected cloisters . 
(vihadra) and monuments for relics or memorials (stipa). 
More than one hundred such stiipas, immense buildings 
in the form of a hemisphere or bell resting directly upon 
the ground, have been counted along the ancient Indo- 
Bactrian royal road beginning from Mankyala on the 
eastern bank of the Indus.*° The Buddhists used to dec- 
orate these edifices with pictorial representations of scenes 
from the favorite Jatakas. Such illustrations we find as 
early as 200 B. C. on the famous stipa of Bharhut in the 
central part of northern India. These reliefs on the stiipas 
and in the vestibules of Buddhist cloisters certainly made 
a deep impression on the imagination of the Christians, 
and must have promoted the borrowing and transformation 
of Buddhist stories for Christian purposes. But directly 
and without oral explanations they could not have brought 
about the birth of the Christian legends. 

If besides the familiar story of Barlaam and Joasaph 
only the two Christian saint legends of which I shall speak 
later on have hitherto been shown to be transformations 
of Jataka stories, I hope that this essay will cause some one 
of the Catholic scholars intimately acquainted with Chris- 
tian legend lore to give some study to the Jataka literature 
which hitherto has been neglected in this connnection. It 
is very probable that many more sources will be found 
there either for entire legends of the saints or for some 


nN “See L. von Schroeder’s account in Indiens Literatur und Kultur, 76s, 
ote, 6. 
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of their individual features. Particularly suited to this 
task would be H. Ginter, the author of the Legenden- 
studien, who in his latest valuable work on “The Christian 
Legends of the Occident’’*! has established in a compre- 
hensive manner the sources for the motives of the legends 
of Christian saints in pre-Christian times without however 
taking Buddhism into consideration. 


I. ST. EUSTACHIUS (EUSTATHIUS) PLACIDUS.*? 


The legend of St. Eustace, whose memory has been 
celebrated in the Roman church since the sixth century, 
divides naturally into two parts: the first treats of his 
wonderful conversion,* the second of his sufferings and 
martyr death. 

Placidus (in the Greek text Plakidas) was the highest 
commander under Trajan and stood in great favor with 
the emperor. He was a very virtuous man of a mild and 
gentle disposition but brave and a great hunter. By his 
wife Tatiana, who like himself clung to the pagan faith, 
he had two sons whose childhood was surrounded by the 
splendor of their father’s position. One day Placidus went 
out hunting and came upon a herd of deer among which 
he saw one of conspicuous beauty. This one left the herd, 
enticed Placidus away from his companions into the dens- 
est thicket of the forest and then remained standing above 
a rocky abyss. As Placidus approached the stag he saw 
between the lofty antlers a bright sparkling cross with the 
picture of the Saviour. The stag (according to one version 


“ Die christliche Legende des Abendlands. Heidelberg, 1910. 


“ M. Gaster, “The Nigrodha-miga-Jataka and the Life of Saint Eustathius 
Placidus” in the Journal of the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, 1894, pp. 
335-340 (cf. also 1893, pp. 869-871) ; J. G. Speyer, “Buddhistische elementen 
in eenige episoden uit de legenden van St. Hubertus en St. Eustachius,” 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, 40, Leyden, 1906, pp. 427-453. 

*This is related by John of Damascus who lived in the eighth century. 
Stadler and Heim, Vollstandiges Heiligen-Lexikon, II, 129, Speyer, 431. This 
legend must therefore have been known still earlier in the Byzantine world. 
On page 435 Speyer places the Greek text of the Vita Eustathii in the Acta 
Sanctorum (Sept. 20) in the fifth century. 
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the Saviour from the cross) raised his voice and said: 
“Placidus, why pursuest thou me? I am Christ whom thou 
worshipest without knowing it. Go back to the city and 
be baptized.” Placidus returned to his home, told his wife 
what had happened to him, and that same night was bap- 
tized by the bishop of Rome together with his wife and 
children. In baptism he received the name Eustachius or, 
as in the Greek text, Eustathius. 

This legend of conversion by means of a stag with the 
crucifix was later transferred to other saints, Hubert, Fan- 
tinus, Julian, Felix of Valois, and several others.** The 
best known of these is St. Hubert, but in his biography 
the appearance of Christ in the form of a stag is not nearly 
so well accounted for as in the original story of St. Eustace. 

The second part of the Eustace legend takes up much 
more space in the original sources than the first, but here 
it will be sufficient to give a brief summary. The period 
of Eustace’s suffering and probation begins when he loses 
all his property and when all his slaves, both male and 
female, die of the plague. Since he is ashamed to live in 
utter poverty in the place where previously he had been 
rich and highly honored, he wanders out with his wife and 
two young sons to Egypt. Because he has not enough 
money to pay for the passage the skipper permits him and 
his sons to disembark but seizes upon his beautiful wife 
whom he retains as a slave. Soon afterwards Eustace 
loses both his sons who are seized by wild animals, one by 
a lion and the other by a wolf, while fording a river. In 
utter abandonment Eustace earns a livelihood as a day 
laborer. After fifteen years Trajan remembers his old 
general, for he has need of his help to suppress an uprising, 
and causes him to be sought throughout the entire Roman 
Empire. In spite of his wretched condition Eustace is 
recognized and brought back to Rome where he again 


“Speyer, 430, 434; Ginter, Legendenstudien, 38, 30. 
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assumes command of the troops whom he leads to victory 
over the rebels. Upon this expedition he finds in a village 
on the bank of the Hydaspes(!) not only his wife, who 
in spite of all temptations had remained faithful and pious, 
but also both his sons for they had not been swallowed by 
the beasts but were rescued by peasants. The victorious 
general returns to Rome with his family and is received 
with great friendliness by Hadrian who in the meantime 
has succeeded Trajan. However, when Hadrian learns 
that his general refuses to offer sacrifices in the temple of 
Apollo and confesses that he is a Christian, he falls into 
a rage and commands Eustace and his wife and children to 
be thrown to the wild beasts. But the lion who was set 
upon the martyrs in the arena would not touch them, so 
Hadrian compelled them to be thrown into a red hot iron 
bull where, although they met their death, yet not a hair 
of their heads was singed. When three days later the 
people wished to remove their remains the four corpses 
were found uninjured and shone brighter than snow—a 
miracle which made the most profound impression on the 
spectators including Hadrian. 

The most remarkable thing about this legend is the fab- 
ulous feature of the Saviour appearing in the form of a 
talking stag which is entirely foreign to Christian concep- 
tions. The attempt to refer this motive to ancient folklore* 
or to explain it by reference to early Christian symbolism 
can not be considered as successful. In Wetzer and Welte’s 
Kirchenlexikon*® we read: “As the passage in Psalms xlii. 
2 compares the longing of the soul for God to the panting 
of the hart after the water brooks, so early Christian art 
took up this idea and enriched it by reference to John iv. 
13, so that the stag became the image of the believer’s 
soul which thirsteth for streams of grace obtainable through 
Christ.” At this Speyer justly observes that neither this 


“Ginter, Legendenstudien, 38. “S.v. “Hirsch”; Speyer, 436. 
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figurative language nor the use made in early Christian 
art of the symbol of the stag as a characterization of the 
soul longing for the grace of God or baptism can be used 
for the explanation of the cross-bearing stag of the legend 
of St. Eustace, for in this legend the stag does not stand 
for the soul thirsting for Christ but represents Christ him- 
self. 

Whatever seems puzzling in the appearance of the 
Saviour in this animal form disappears when we recognize 
that we have here to do with a transformation of a Bud- 
dhist Jataka tale. That Buddha was an animal in his for- 
mer existences and several times the king of stags is a 
genuine Buddhistic idea occurring frequently in the Ja- 
takas. 

The direct source of the first part of the legend of St. 
Eustace is Jataka 12 in the Pali collection. The discovery 
was made independently by two scholars and this fact cer- 
tainly speaks in favor of the correctness of the observation: 
first by the Englishman Gaster in 1893, and then by the 
eminent Dutch Sanskritist Speyer who knew nothing of 
Gaster’s article mentioned above in Note 42, when in the 
year 1906 he developed and placed on a surer foundation 
the same thought from a careful investigation of the ear- 
liest Greek text of the legend of St. Eustace in the Acta 
Sanctorum. 

That the Jataka just mentioned with the title Nigrodha- 
miga-jataka, “The Story of the Fig-Tree Stag,’*’ is suffi- 
ciently old to be looked upon as the source for the first 
part of the legend of St. Eustace, there is no doubt. The 
story was widely known as early as the third century B. C., 
for there are three scenes from it represented in a relief 


on the stipa of Bharhut mentioned on page 537.*° 


“The word miga means “stag” as well as roe and gazelle and is usually 
translated as gazelle. When Dutoit in Note 3 to Jatakam I, 64, renders ni- 
grodha as “banana-tree” he confuses the word “banyan” as used by the Eng- 
lish, which is a name for the ficus indica, with “banana.” 

“8 See the illustration in Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, London, 1903, 193. 
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For the following account of the Jataka story I have 
utilized the translation of Dutoit with a few alterations 


and omissions.* 
* ok Ok 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisattva was reincarnated as a stag. At 
his birth he was golden of hue; his eyes were like round 
jewels; the sheen of his horns was as of silver; his mouth 
was red as a bunch of scarlet cloth; his fore hoofs were 
as though lacquered; his tail was like the yak’s and he was 
as big as a young foal. Attended by five hundred deer, 
he dwelt in the forest under the name of King Nigrodha 
(Banyan) Stag. And hard by him dwelt another stag- 
king, also with an attendant herd of 500 deer who was 
named Sakha, and was as golden of hue as the Bodhisattva. 

In those days the King of Benares was passionately 
fond of hunting and always had meat at every meal. Every 
day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and 
countryfolk alike, to the detriment of their business, and 
went hunting. Thought the people, “This king of ours stops 
all our work. Let us supply food and water for the deer in 
his own pleasaunce, and, having driven in a number of 
deer, bar them in and deliver them over to the king.” And 
so they did. All the townsfolk got together and drove the 
herds of the Nigrodha Stag and the Sakha Stag into the 
royal pleasaunce and closed the gate. 

The king betook himself to the pleasaunce, and in look- 
ing over the herd saw among them two golden deer to 
whom he granted immunity; somtimes he would go of 
his own accord and shoot a deer to bring home; sometimes 
his cook would go and shoot one. At first sight of the bow 
the deer would dash off trembling for their lives, but after 
receiving two or three wounds they grew weary and faint 


* The English is mainly that of Robert Chalmers (Cowell ed.) except in 
those slight points in which his translation varies from Dutoit’s——Tr, 
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and died. The herd of deer told this to the Bodhisattva 
who sent for Sakha and said: “Friend, the deer are being 
destroyed in great numbers, and though they can not es- 
cape death let them not be needlessly wounded. Let the 
deer go to the butcher’s block by turns, one day one from 
my herd and next day one from thine; the deer on whom 
the lot falls shall go to the place of execution and lie down 
with his head on the block.” To this the other agreed. _ 

Now one day the lot fell on a pregnant doe of the herd 
of Sakha, and she went to Sakha and said, “Lord, I am 
with young; order me to be passed over.” “No, I can 
not make thy turn another’s,” said he. Finding no favor 
with him the doe went on to the Bodhisattva and told him 
her story. He answered, ‘Very well; go thy way, and I 
will see that the turn passes over thee.”” And therewithal 
he went himself and laid his head upon the block. Cried 
the cook on seeing him, ‘Why here is the king of the deer 
who was granted immunity! What does this mean?” And 
off he ran to tell the king. The moment he heard of it the 
king mounted his chariot and arrived with a large follow- 
ing. “My friend, king of the deer,” he said on beholding 
the Bodhisattva, “did I not grant thee immunity? How 
comes it that thou liest here?’’ The Bodhisattva replied, 
“O great king, there came to me a doe big with young, 
who prayed me to let her turn fall on another; and as I 
could not pass the doom on to another, I have taken her 
doom on myself and have laid me down here.” 

“My lord, golden king of the deer,” said the king, 
“Never yet saw I even among men one so abounding in 
charity, love and pity as thou art. Therefore am I well 
pleased with thee. Arise! I spare both thy life and hers.” 

“Though two be spared what shall become of the rest, 
O king of men?” “TI spare their lives too, my lord.” And 
thus the Bodhisattva proceeded to gain from the king the 
further promise that he would spare also all deer outside 
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of the pleasaunce, then all other four-footed creatures, and 
finally all birds and fishes. 

After thus interceding with the king for the lives of all 
creatures, the “Great Being” arose, instructed the king in 
the Five Commandments, saying, “Walk in righteousness, 
great king. If thou walkst in righteousness and justice 
towards parents, children, townspeople, and countryfolk, 
thou wilt enter the bliss of heaven when this earthly body 
is dissolved.” Thus with the grace and charm of a Buddha 
did he preach the law to the king. A few days he tarried 
in the pleasaunce, instructed the king once more, and then 
with his attendant herd he passed again into the forest. 
The king abode by the Bodhisattva’s teachings, and after 
a life spent in good works passed away to fare according to 
his merits. 

: 2 * 

The points of agreement between this story and the 
legend of St. Eustace are so manifold that they can not 
rest on chance. The most important features are abso- 
lutely identical.49 The king Brahmadatta and Placidus 
are both passionately fond of hunting. Both in spite of this 
trait are gentle in disposition but have not yet accepted the 
true doctrine. Both meet the Saviour of the world (in the 
Buddhist story it is the future Saviour) in the form of a 
splendid stag—in the Jataka with silver-colored horns, in 
the Christian legend with the crucifix between his horns. 
In both stories the stag subjects himself to the danger of 
being slain in order to point out to Brahmadatta and Placi- 
dus respectively the way to salvation. Both Brahmadatta 
and Placidus become converted through the stag and as 
a result attain heavenly bliss. 

In all investigations relating to the dependence of one 
story upon another, correspondences in incidental features, 
which for the course of the story are quite insignificant, 


® Gaster, 337, 340. 
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have a special importance. I would like therefore to call 
attention to one such similarity which hitherto has escaped 
observation. 

In the Nigrodha-miga-jataka the Bodhisattva -after 
his decisive conversation with the king repeats his exhor- 
tation on a later day without any visible reason and prob- 
ably only because Buddhist texts are fond of repetitions. 
We find exactly this same feature, but in Christian color- 
ing, in the legend of St. Eustace. The Greek text relates 
that Christ, appearing thus in the form of a stag, requires 
Placidus to come again the next day after he has received 
baptism to the same place in order to learn what God re- 
quires of him further. On coming back Placidus learns 
that severe tests await him, but that if he victoriously with- 
stands all temptations he will share in the supreme reward 
of heaven. 

Here we ask in vain what the purpose of this second 
meeting may be, for what is revealed to Placidus there 
might equally well have been told at the first meeting. No 
other explanation for this repetition can be found except 
that this particular circumstance was taken over from the 
Buddhist source. 

Whoever after all this still doubts the dependence of 
the legend of St. Eustace upon the Nigrodha-miga-jataka 
may put aside his last hesitation when he learns that there 
is also a source for the second part of the legend in Jataka 
literature. 

When Gaster and Speyer, the two discoverers of the 
Buddhist origin of the legend of St. Eustace, point to two 
different stories as the prototype in this case—the first to 
the story of Patacara, the second to that of Visvantara— 
it does not greatly matter, for the story of Patacara who 
loses her husband and her two children (the latter while 
fording a river’ as in the story of Eustace) is a twig off 


® One of Patacaira’s children is drowned and the other is seized by an 
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the same branch from which the Visvantara story is also 
derived. Its material is changed into the feminine form 
for the glorification of a woman who belongs to the saints 
(Arhat) of the Buddhist church. 

Speyer looks upon the story of Visvantara (Sanskrit) 
or Vessantara (Pali) as the proper source of the second 
part of the legend of St. Eustace, and this tale is better 
known and more widely spread among the Buddhists than 
any other except the life of Buddha himself. Since this 
story is pictorially represented on the Boro Budor, the most 
famous Buddhist monument in Java, we may assume that 
such representations also extended into .other Buddhist 
lands at the time when the story became Christianized. In 
Tibet it is a favorite subject for dramatic representation 
even to-day. 

The substance of the story®’ is mainly as follows: In 
his last earthly existence before the final one, the Bodhi- 
sattva was born as Prince Visvantara, son of King Sanjaya 
in Jayatura (Pali Jetuttera) the capital of the country of 
the Sibi. In order to become Buddha in a future life and 
to bring salvation to the world from the sufferings of con- 
tinuous existence, the prince constantly endeavored to ful- 
fil every request made of him and to give away everything 
that belonged to him. One day an embassy came from the 
distant realm Kalinga suffering from drought and famine 
to beseech Visvantara to send them his white elephant that 
possessed the faculty of bringing rain. The prince at once 
acceded to this request, expressing the regret that the mes- 
sengers had not demanded of him, for instance, his flesh 


eagle (Journal of the R. A. S., 1893, 554, 558). This detail from the story of 
Patacara is evidently the source for the similar feature of the St. Eustace 
legend. 

"In the Pali collection of the Jatakas the rather extensive Vessantara 
Jataka is the last, No. 547. Its substance is exhaustively related by Spence 
Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism, 116 ff., and by Heinrich Kern in Der 
Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, I, 388 ff.; briefly also by Olden- 
berg, Buddha, sth ed., 355. In the Jatakamala of Aryaéira the Visvantara 
Jataka is No. 9. 
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or his eyes. But his people did not at all approve of the 
loss of the elephant which was of so much use to them and 
compelled the king to banish the prince for punishment in 
the wilderness on Mount Vanka. The prince’s wife insisted 
upon sharing his lot together with their two children. 

On the next morning Visvantara called the beggars to- 
gether and divided all his possessions among them. On 
his way to exile he bestowed upon needy people who applied 
to him even the horses and carriage with which he and 
his family were riding away, and continued his journey 
on foot up rough paths in the glowing heat of the sun. 
Dressed as ascetics the four lived on Mount Vanka in huts 
of foliage and fed upon the fruits of the forest. 

After seven months a loathsome old Brahman came 
that way and begged the prince to give him his two chil- 
dren to serve him. And the father, the “Great Being” 
was greatly rejoiced to have the opportunity to give some- 
thing more valuable than anything previous and gave away 
the two weeping children whom the old Brahman drove 
away with blows. Then the earth quaked, lightning flashed 
and thunder resounded in the air and all the gods rejoiced 
because the Great Being by renouncing his beloved chil- 
dren had done what was necessary for the attainment of 
Buddhahood. Even their own mother, who returned from 
a search for fruit to find her children gone, comforted her- 
self with the thought that a greater gift than his own 
children could no man give. 

On the next day Indra, the King of Heaven, came to 
the obviously sensible conclusion: “Yesterday Visvantara 
gave away his children and the earth trembled. Now if 
a common man came to ask him for his incomparably 
virtuous wife and took her with him then the prince would 
be helpless and abandoned. Well then I will assume the 
form of a Brahman and ask Visvantara for his wife. Thus 
I will put him in a position to attain the highest stage of 
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perfection; but at the same time I will make it impossible 
for his wife to be given to any one else and then I will 
give her back.” The prince willingly handed over his wife 
to the supposed Brahman and again the whole universe 
shared joyously by similar miraculous phenomena in this 
unprecedented self-denial. But Indra said, ‘Now the prin- 
cess belongs to me and what belongs to another mayst 
thou not give away,” made himself known to the prince 
and restored his wife to him. 

In the meantime the steps of the old Brahman to whom 
the two children had been given, were turned by the gods 
to the capital Jayatura, and there the Brahman was com- 
pelled to deliver the children to their grandfather, the 
king, for a high purchase price. And since the people of 
Kalinga of their own accord had sent back the white ele- 
phant that brought the rain because now there was abun- 
dance in their land, the reason for the banishment of the 
prince had disappeared. King Sanjaya set out with the 
two children and an immense following to Mount Vanka 
and brought home his son amid great pomp and the shouts 
of the people. 

This story exhibits the following agreements with the 
second part of the legend of St. Eustace:5* Both Visvan- 
tara and Eustace belong to the mighty ones of earth. 
Both lose position and wealth, wife and children. Both 
go into exile whereat one—according to the highest ideal 
of Buddhist ethics—surrenders everything even to the last 
and dearest, while the other—according to the Christian 
conception—is tested by God by means of the loss of his 
property and family and by afflictions. Visvantara too 
submits to a test, and indeed by Indra, the king of heaven, 
who had already played the part of the testing God in ear- 
lier existences of the Bodhisattva and this time in the form 


** Speyer, 450, 451. 
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of a Brahman demands his wife of him. Visvantara and 
Eustace receive back what they have lost. 

In supposing that the Visvantara Jataka has been used 
in the Christian legend we must assume two things: (1) 
that the Indian tale went through several transformations 
in the western countries among the Persians, Syrians and 
Greeks according as its Christianization demanded, for 
Eustace could not very well give away his wife and chil- _ 
dren to beggars but must lose them in some other way; 
(2) that in the course of these transformations it has also 
been enriched by motives from other Buddhist stories. 

However | can bring forward a proof which has not 
occurred to either Gaster or Speyer but seems to me to be 
decisive, of the fact that in reality the story of Visvantara 
has served as a source for the second part of the legend 
of St. Eustace, and that we do not have here simply an 
accidental coincidence. 

The rebellion which Placidus was called back by Trajan 
to suppress had broken out in a remote eastern portion 
of the realm, and on this expedition the victorious com- 
mander regained his wife and children in a village on the 
bank of the Hydaspes as has been mentioned before on 
page 540. In that passage I placed an exclamation point 
after Hydaspes, because the vicinity of Hydaspes, the Pun- 
jab, lies so far outside the boundaries of the Roman Em- 
pire that it betrays complete thoughtlessness on the part 
of the author of the Greek life of St. Eustace to place a 
rebellion against Trajan and the expedition of Placidus in 
that quarter. For us however this thoughtlessness is of 
great value; for if by disregarding it we have hitherto 
been able to look upon the Visvantara Jataka only as very 
probably the source of the second part of the Eustace leg- 
end, the correctness of this view can not be better con- 
firmed than by reference to the fact that the scene of the 


* See Note 50. 
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Buddhist tale has been transferred in an entirely mechan- 
ical way to the Christianized redaction where it stands as 
an impossibility. The father of Visvantara is king in the 
land of the Sibi (Pali Sivi, Greek 2i@ar), and these people 
lived between the Indus and Hydaspes. In the exact spot 
where Visvantara regains his wife and children, and where 
according to the scene of the whole story he must find them, 
Eustace also finds his wife and his sons, whereas according 
to the setting of the Christian story he would never have 
been able to find them there. In this particular no one will 
be able to see here a play of chance, especially in considera- 
tion of all the other similarities. 

For the conclusion of the Christian legend, the martyr- 
dom of St. Eustace and his family, we naturally may not 
look for a Buddhist source. It is a matter of course that 
we have here to deal with an independent addition of the 
Christian redactor. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER.54 


The original Greek redaction of the legend of St. Chris- 
topher has been placed by Giinter* in the sixth century. Be- 
fore his conversion this saint was called ‘PémpeBos, by the 
Greeks and “Reprobus” by the Latins who also called the 
king appearing in this legend Dagnus of Samos in Lycia; 
in the Greek text he is called Aékios Baowdevs, that is to 
say, he bears the name of the typical persecutor of the 
Christians. This king can not be identified with any his- 
torical personage. 

A medieval source, which reflects clearly earlier ideas, 
relates that the man who later became Christopher was a 

* J. S. Speyer, “De indische oorsprong van den Heiligen Reus Sint Chris- 
tophorus” (Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 


Indie, Zevende Volgreeks, Negende Deel. Deel LXIII der geheele Reeks. 
’*S-Gravenhage, 1910, pp. 368 ff.). 
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giant 12 ells in height, that he had a dog’s head and came 
from the land of cannibals. In Latin sources he is known 
as Cananeus. 

Conscious of his own monstrous strength the giant 
wished to serve only the mightiest of earth and therefore 
took service with a powerful king. But when he saw that 
the king was afraid of the devil he transferred his alle- 
giance to the latter, and finally, because the devil in his | 
turn trembled before the image of the Saviour, he wished 
to serve Christ as the most powerful of all. Nevertheless 
he could not receive baptism because he refused to perform 
the required penances, and therefore was commissioned to 
serve as ferryman for poor pilgrims and to carry them 
across a river on his shoulders. 

One day a child came to him to be carried across. As 
the giant waded through the river his burden became con- 
stantly heavier and heavier, and finally in response to the 
question of the giant who knew not what was befalling 
him, disclosed himself to be the master of the world. Then 
the real conversion of the giant was completed and he was 
baptized by immersion in the water. At baptism the giant 
received the name Christopher, “Christbearer.’”’ So the 
saint is often represented in Christian art, especially in the 
vestries of churches, as striding through the water with the 
Christ-child on his shoulders. 

The legend goes on to tell that Christopher converted 
many heathens in Lycia, particularly by having a staff 
burst forth with leaves and flowers, and for his activity 
he was thrown into prison by King Dagnus and was sen- 
tenced to undergo the death of a martyr. Even during his 
martyrdom he converted many thousands. After he had 
been scourged with iron rods they tried in vain to roast 
him upon a grate and to kill him with arrows, but the 
arrows were driven from their mark by violent winds. 
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Finally Christopher was beheaded. The first mention of 
his martyrdom occurs in the seventh century.”° 

This legend contains nothing remarkable in the mar- 
tyrdom which is typical in the stories of the saints, never- 
theless the rest of the subject matter is highly singular and 
without analogies in the lives of the saints. Since an his- 
torical foundation for the tale is out of the question the 
attempt has been made to follow Luther’s lead and inter- 
pret it allegorically. Since such explanations were not 
satisfactory and the notion arose that an ancient popular 
pagan personality was hidden in the form of the giant of 
the legend, Germanic scholars thought of Thor and others 
of Heracles. 

These combinations, however, were not sufficient to ex- 
plain the strange, fabulous and obviously ancient feature 
of the legend that St. Christopher was a giant with a dog’s 
head and originally a cannibal. Only by making this fea- 
ture a starting-point of investigation could the origin of the 
legend be discovered. An ancient source must be found 
containing a giant of the kind described and in which, 
moreover, this giant carries the Saviour of the world upon 
his shoulders and is converted by him; for this episode is 
the center and kernel of the Christian legend even though 
it does not appear at all in the Greek texts nor in the Latin 
before the thirteenth century.” 

Giinter indeed is of the opinion that the character of 
Christ-bearer which later belonged to the saint has been 
constructed solely upon the ground of a realistic verbal 
interpretation. Certainly Gtnter will not adhere to this 
view when he learns that exactly this feature of the Sa- 
viour-bearer plays an important role in the story of an 
animal-headed giant in the prototype we shall discuss later. 


% Stadler and Heim, Vollstandiges Heiligen-Lexikon, I, 610; Kirchliches 
Handlexikon, edited by Michael Buchberger, I, 926; Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, edited by Schiele, I, 1783. 


5* Speyer, 381; Ginter, Legendenstudien, 25. 
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Far less acceptable than Giinter’s interpretation appears 
that of Richter®* who makes the bold statement: “We were 
of the opinion that there was some reason to assume that 
the Christ-bearer was an offspring of German imagination 
and German fancy. It may perhaps be said from a more 
general standpoint that only German religious sentiment 
could invent a Christopher.” It is to be regretted that 
German patriotism should occasionally. put forth such out- 
growths in the field of science for which foreign scholars 
in the most favorable instance can have only an ironical 
smile. 

Before I enter into the source of the Christopher legend, 
the question must certainly be settled as to whether the late 
testimony of the Christ-bearer element can really bea reason 
for considering this feature itself as a late one. I believe that 
Speyer has rightly answered this question in the negative 
in the essay mentioned above in Note 54. He specifies 
(page 382) that the absence of earlier literary evidence for 
the judgment of this case is not of decisive significance 
since much original material has been lost and the church 
naturally felt most interest in the martyrdom so that other 
ancient features fell in the background. Moreover Speyer 
emphasizes that besides literary sources the testimony of 
art, that is to say, of sculpture and painting, called for 
consideration and that this seemed to bespeak a greater 
age for the Christ-bearer; for the development of Chris- 
topher with the Christ-child in the history of art points to 
ancient tradition and Byzantine prototypes. Thus most 
scholars who have occupied themselves with the story of 
St. Christopher consider his character of Christ-bearer an 
essential and original element of the tale. In no case is the 
antiquity and originality of the giant and cannibal and the 
dog’s head to be doubted. These three features can not 
be made to fit in the picture of the hero of Christian faith, 


“Der deutsche Christoph,” Acta Germanica, V (1896) 146; Speyer, 380 
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least of all the dog’s head. Whence, then, do they orig- 
inate? 

Speyer has answered this question in a convincing man- 
ner by pointing out the Jataka®® dealing with Prince Suta- 
soma as the source of the legend of St. Christopher. 

The following summary of the Jataka story is in the 
main a translation of Speyer’s combined presentation (pp. 
383-384) : 

Once upon a time when a king by the name Kauravya 
ruled over the people of the Kuru, the Bodhisattva was 
reincarnated as his son and was given the name Sutasoma. 
Like a genuine fairy-tale prince he was inconceivably rich 
and at the same time virtuous, of boundless charity, mild- 
ness and gentleness—in short just what the future Buddha 
who never lost sight of his aim would have to be. In his 
piety he took the greatest pleasure in listening to and ap- 
propriating ingenious sayings of a religious and moral 
character. 

One day when strolling about in the park near his pal- 
ace with a few attendants and enjoying the spring splendor 
of the young verdure and the opening flowers, he was in- 
formed that a foreign Brahman had arrived who knew 
many such sayings and wished to recite them to him. The 
prince wished to go to him at once but servants came sud- 
denly running up with the terrifying news that the fright- 
ful cannibal had appeared in the park and was looking 
for the prince. This monster, Kalmashapada by name, had 
once been a king but had been changed by a curse into a 
man-eating demon with an animal’s face. He had prom- 
ised his bloodthirsty guardian goddess to sacrifice one 
hundred princes to her. He had already collected ninety- 
nine and now Sutasoma was to be the hundredth. 


In the Pali collection No. 537 (Maha-Sutasoma-jataka) ; in the Jataka- 
mala No. 31. For good reasons, though without comment, Speyer has com- 
bined the two accounts of the Pali and Sanskrit texts because single features 
of the latter may in this case be regarded not only as just as old and genuine 
as those of the more detailed Pali version, but also as more original. 
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Hardly had the threatening danger been announced 
to the prince when the giant stood before him. His atten- 
dants were frightened to death and fled in every direction; 
Sutasoma alone did not lose his presence of mind. He 
stepped up to the cannibal and permitted himself to be 
lifted up and placed upon his shoulders without opposition. 
Even when the giant ran quickly away with him he felt 
no terror. Not until he arrived in the horrible dwelling 
of the cannibal filled with human skeletons and skulls did 
tears rise to his eyes. This behavior astonished the mon- 
ster. He asked the prince why he all at once began to 
weep, whether such a wise and sensible prince still felt a 
longing for the world which lay behind him or whether 
he feared death. “Oh no,” replied the Bodhisattva, “Not 
for such reasons do I weep, but because I am deprived of 
the opportunity of hearing the beautiful sayings of wisdom 
from the mouth of the Brahman who still sits waiting for 
me. If thou wilt allow me to return once more to my palace 
I could satisfy the wish of the Brahman and my own. 
After I have heard what he has to say I will return to thee 
again, I promise thee.” The cannibal was greatly aston- 
ished at this request and at first did not know what to make 
of it. Then he yielded to the charm which the Bodhisattva 
exercised upon every one with whom he came in contact. 
He granted the prince’s request, thinking that if the latter 
did not return he could console himself. 

But the Bodhisattva did not permit himself to be re- 
strained by the entreaties of his relatives and friends and 
returned to the giant. Meanwhile the giant who saw him 
coming had become curious about the fine sayings which 
the Brahman had recited to the prince, but the prince would 
not communicate them to the cannibal saying, “Thou art 
much too wicked and too great a malefactor; only good 
and pious people may hear them.” 

Thus began a long conversation in the course of which 
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Sutasoma brought about a complete transformation in the 
soul of the giant. The monster turned over a new leaf, 
promised to lead a better life and never more to eat human 
flesh. He released the captured princes and, cured of all 
his wicked passions, received again his kingdom. Suta- 
soma likewise returned safe and sound to his own people. 

















SUTASOMA AND THE GIANT—A BUDDHIST ST. CHRISTOPHER. 
From the plates of C. Seeman’s work on Boro-Boedoer, CLXV, No. 117; 
page 320 of the text. 


This Jataka contains two features which if looked upon 
as the source of the Christopher legend will explain its 
fabulous and miraculous content: (1) the Bodhisattva con- 
verts a cannibal with the head of a beast;° (2) the can- 


©The “dierlijk aangesicht” mentioned by Speyer surely refers to the 
description of the Jatakamala (p. 210, lines 16 and 17 in Kern’s edition) : 
“His hair was covered with dirt and hung down in disorder over his face 
which was covered also by a long tangled beard as if by darkness.” Indeed 
this is a description which in its pictorial representation would greatly resemble 
the head of a dog. 
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nibal carries the Bodhisattva on his shoulders and hurries 
away with him. The distinctions between the two narra- 
tives are explained by the difference between the Christian 
and Buddhist manner of thought. Whoever would deem 
this difference too great to recognize the Jataka as the 
prototype of the Christian legend should note that in this 
case the pictorial representations of this favorite tale of 
the Buddhists must have been of particular significance 
for their transference to the Christian world. 

On the Boro Budor® the story of Sutasoma is given 
in four reliefs one of which shows the giant placing the 
prince upon his shoulders. There is no doubt that pictorial 
representations of this story as well as of many other 
Jataka tales were located in great number in Buddhist 
cloisters and sttipas not only in far-away Java but also in 
western lands. 

Speyer even denies an internal connection between the 
Sutasoma story and the Christopher legend and founds 
his proof entirely upon the effect of the pictorial represen- 
tations. He thinks that the Christians would have inter- 
preted the picture in which the giant is carrying Prince 
Sutasoma on his shoulders in their own way. It seems 
to me that such a disconnection of literary influence goes 
too far. Christians would never have been able to have 
derived the material for the legend of St. Christopher 
solely from pictures. This would only have been possible 
when the Buddhists gave them the explanation that the 
man carried by the giant was the future Saviour of the 
world. And when the Buddhists had once told this they 
would certainly also tell in their well-known loquaciousness 
the whole story which was then worked over by the Chris- 
tians. Without the assumption of the influence of the 
story the dependence of the Christopher legend upon the 
Buddhist source would to me be unintelligible. 


* See page 546. 
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I believe I can produce a new reason for this depend- 
ence which Speyer has not brought forward. According 
to the Pali version of the Jataka, the cannibal lay in am- 
bush to steal the prince, and for this purpose he stepped 
into a pool of water within the royal park and hid his head 
under a lotus leaf, seizing the prince just as he stepped 
out of the pool after bathing. Hence according to the 
Pali Jataka the cannibal placed the prince on his shoul- 
ders on the bank of an expanse of water as Christopher 
did the Saviour in the Christian legend. Then too the 
landscape may have been visible in the background in the 
Buddhist pictures. This correspondence of scenery seems 
to me to be not unessential, since this incident of the Bud- 
dhist prototype—and incidents unimportant in themselves 
are always of particular significance in questions of loan 
—explains the Christian feature in which the giant strides 
through the river, for which only a slight working over 
and addition was required. This conception seems to me 
closer to the facts than Speyer’s notion (page 388) that 
the river which St. Christopher fords with the Christ-child 
has its origin in the current Buddhistic simile in which 
earthly life is compared to a river upon the farther side 
of which lies the haven of salvation. 

On the other hand I agree with Speyer when he an- 
swers the question as to how Christ came to be represented 
in the legend as a child by saying that this conception has 
been derived from the relation of the burden to the bearer 
as shown in the pictorial representation of the Buddhist 
tale. The tiny figure which is carried by the giant made 
the impression of a child upon the spectator. 

Speyer closes his interesting essay with the words: 
“Habent sua fata..... anthropophagi!” Seldom at any 
rate will anybody make so splendid a career as the man- 
eating giant of the Indian fairy-tale who has become one 
of the best-known saints of Catholic Christendom. 
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The transmissions from the Buddhist to the Christian 
world discussed in this paper and which must be placed 
from the third to the sixth centuries, are apt in my opin- 
ion to throw light upon the coincidences in the forms of 
worship of the two religions which have long attracted 
attention. The following elements of worship are common 
to Buddhism and Christianity: cloisters with their mon- 
achism and the distinction between novices and ordained 
monks and nuns, the celibacy and tonsure of the clergy, 
confession, veneration of relics, the rosary, the shepherd’s 
crook in the Buddhist and Catholic churches, the church 
spires paralleled by the towerlike reliquaries and stiipas 
of the Buddhists, and the use of incense and bells.” 

The great theological works of reference in both Chris- 
tian confessions make practically no mention of these coin- 
cidences even in their more detailed articles, and explain 
all of the above-named phenomena on the Christian side 
as genuine and independent outgrowths of Christianity. 
Nevertheless the correspondence with the external forms 
of the Buddhist church are so numerous and so close that 
it is difficult indeed to regard them as the play of chance. 
Likewise it can hardly be made to seem credible that all 
these phenomena have arisen from similar intellectual ten- 
dencies conditioned by the nature of both religions and 
independently of each other. If we consider that they 
are collectively older in Buddhism than in Christianity, 
and that from the beginning of the third century Christians 
were acquainted with them in the same localities in which 
we must assume the loan of the Buddhist legendary mate- 
rial—that is, in Persia, Bactria and Turkestan—then we 
are justified in asking why the externalities of the religious 
life of Buddhism may not have served the Christians as a 

*R. Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, London, 1850; Peter von Boh- 


len, Das alte Indien, 1, 334-350; A. Weber, Indische Skizzen (Berlin, 1857), 
58, 64, 65, 92; Ueber die Krishnajanmashtami (Krishna’s Geburtsfest), Ber- 


lin, 1868, p. 340. 
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model as well as Buddhist edificatory tales. To my knowl- 
edge there is no historical evidence which contradicts the 
assumption that these above-named elements of worship 
have been borrowed from Buddhism by Christianity. 

The first cloister-like colonies of Christian anchorites 
have been traced to the Egyptian desert in the fourth cen- 
tury, and hence Egypt is regarded as the cradle of Chris- 
tian monasticism.’*? But almost as early—even at the 
beginning of the last quarter of the fourth century— 
we find it in other Oriental countries, especially in Syria 
where it quickly arose to a flourishing condition. The 
monks on the mountains around Antioch devoted them- 
selves as early as towards the end of the fourth century 
to the education of young manhood.** Although the pre- 
vailing theory is that monasticism spread there from the 
small beginnings in upper Egypt, this does not seem to me 
probable. Griitzmacher®’ at least raises the question 
whether Christian monasticism is as autochthonous to 
Syria as to Egypt and says that it cannot be positively 
asserted. ‘‘Autochthonous,’ however, means to Griitz- 
macher only the possibility that Christian monasticism may 
have developed in Syria from the early Christian asceticism 
without Egyptian influence. The other possibility, that 
Buddhist influence might have made itself felt from the 
neighboring countries on the east, in which at that time 
Buddhism had spread with its cloisters and its monks, does 
not occur to him. To me nothing seems more probable 
than this. 

® The view held by H. Weingarten and Albrecht Dieterich that Christian 
monasticism was derived from the Serapis hermits has been completely re- 
futed by Erwin Preuschen in his Ménchtum und Serapiskult (2d ed., Giessen, 
1903) and henceforth may be considered as settled once for all. The attempt 
of Hilgenfeld (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1878, 149) to derive 


the beginnings of Christian monasticism in Egypt from Buddhism is over- 
thrown by the fact that Buddhist influence on Egypt can not be proved. 


“F. X. Kraus, Real-Encyklopadie der christlichen Altertiimer, II, 406. 


“In Herzogs Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3d ed., XITI, 221. 
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The requirement of celibacy among the clergy first ap- 
peared in the Christian church in the fourth century, but 
met continued opposition for seven hundred years until it 
finally became law in the eleventh century under Gregory 
VII. The tonsure as a distinguishing mark of the clergy 
first occurs at the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century, and was originally bestowed at the time 
of ordination as an accompanying ceremony® just as in 
Buddhism.® Confession, one of the oldest institutions of 
Buddhist communal life, did not enter into Christianity 
until the third century. 

Veneration of relics does not occur in Christianity be- 
fore the latter half of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century; in the middle of the fourth, the custom of 
dividing the remains of martyrs, instead of burying them, 
in order to give a share of them to as many as possible, 
appears to have been general in the Orient.® This custom 
has prevailed in Buddhism from the earliest times. As 
early as in the year 477 B. C. the relics of Buddha’s body 
were divided among several princes of the faith. 

There can no longer be any serious doubt as to the 
Buddhist origin of the rosary, which has usually been as- 
sumed to have first been brought to Europe by the cru- 
saders. The Buddhists have the rosary in common with 
Brahman sects; with the former it consists of one hundred 
and eight beads and has come into general use in northern 
Buddhism. Albrecht Weber offers a plausible explanation 
of the word “rosary” (rosarium; German Rosenkranz, 
“garland of roses’) which had seemed unintelligible. Ac- 
cording to his view the name is a mistaken translation of 
the Indian word japamald, “garland of prayer,” which 


® Sagmiiller, Lehrbuch des kath. Kirchenrechts, I, 150. 


* But it must not be overlooked that in Egypt since antiquity the shaving 
of the head was customary among the priests of Isis and of Serapis. Herzogs 
Realencyklopadie, 3d ed., XIX, 837. 


* Op. cit., XVI, 631, 632. 
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was wrongly interpreted as japamald, “garland of roses” 
(japa = prayer; japad = rose). 

As to the use of the spire in Christian architecture, 
such early investigators as Ricci (1857) and Unger (1860) 
found its prototype in India and Persia where in their 
opinion the cradle of Christian tower-construction is to 
be sought. Ancient Byzantine architecture is very closely 
related to that of the Buddhists, especially in Armenia.” 
The use of incense was condemned downright by the ear- 
liest Christians because it called too much to mind the 
pagan worship;”' it was first introduced into the Christian 
church during the fourth century. The use of the bell in 
religious service is not traceable in Christianity until rather 
late. Gregory of Tours (died 595) is the first positive 
authority for it. In the first centuries when the Christians 
were subject to the persecutions of the pagans, the sum- 
mons to meetings for worship could be given only by the 
most noiseless signs possible that would not attract the 
attention of the pagans. Not until the conversion of Con- 
stantine (beginning of the fourth century) was it possible 
to use noisy signals to invite to worship.”* In spite of their 
late attestation, church-bells have been looked upon as a 
product of Christianity, and at best it was only observed 
that they had precursors in Judaism and paganism, for 
instance in the golden bells with which the mantle of the 
Jewish high priest was adorned at its lower edge together 
with cotton pomegranates.”> However this is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the bells which call to worship in Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. Bardesanes speaks of bells in 
India as early as the year 175.74 

@F. X. Kraus, Real-Encyklopadie, II, 866. 

™ A. Weber, Indische Skizzen, 58, Note 1. 

7% Tertullian, Apol. 42 in Bohlen,, I, 344-345. 

™ Tbid., I, 622, 623. 


™® Herzogs Realencyklopadie, 3d ed., VI, 704. 
™ Bohlen, I, 346. 
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Single correspondences in the forms of worship would 
be of no significance for the question of historical connec- 
tion, but in my opinion such a profusion as we have here 
makes a borrowing on the part of Christianity highly prob- 
able in consideration of the late evidence of the Christian 
parallels throughout, especially as the path traveled by the 
loan I have assumed seems perfectly clear. More than a 
great probability can not be asserted at this time; certainty 
can be hoped for only from new discoveries of decisive 
importance in countries now under investigation, especially 
Turkestan. 

Finally it should be mentioned that the common utili- 
zation of the halo in both Christianity and Buddhism 
comes from classical antiquity. On ancient Roman monu- 
ments the nimbus is seen repeatedly in pictorial represen- 
tations of the gods and apotheosized emperors; in Chris- 
tianity it appears at the earliest at the end of the third cen- 
tury.”> Hence it has been transmitted to Buddhism from 
the Occident and indeed at so early a date that the figure 
of Buddha appears with a nimbus on coins of King Ka- 
nishka (about 100 A. D.) It may have come even earlier 
to India directly from Hellenism. 

RICHARD GARBE. 

TUBINGEN, GERMANY. 


®F. X. Kraus, op. cit., II, 496. 








SOME MODERN ADVANCES IN LOGIC. 


ATHEMATICS is traditionally supposed to be oc- 
cupied with questions about number and quantity. 
During the last thirty years or so certain mathematicians 
—a German named Frege, an Italian named Peano, and 
later, in England, Mr. Bertrand Russell and Dr. A. N. 
Whitehead—have been studying this sort of question: 
Take any mathematical proposition ; prove it carefully, that 
is to say write down completely all the logical steps by which 
that proposition follows from more simple ones; then enu- 
merate completely the fundamental notions in terms of 
which the notions occurring in that proposition are defined, 
and the principles of inference used. Euclid attempted— 
in a way that to modern eyes is very unsatisfactory, 
whether we consider his tacit assumptions or his prolixity 
—to reduce the foundations of geometry to a set of defini- 
tions, postulates, and axioms. Euclid’s definitions are 
often (as in the case of those of a point and a straight line) 
only would-be explanations of certain ideas which every- 
body is supposed to have, and which are really assumed as 
primitive notions which are a necessary preliminary to 
what follows. Further, Euclid does not reckon among his 
axioms and primitive ideas the principles, such as the syl- 
logism, and the fundamental ideas of logic itself. He 
tacitly assumes these as preliminary to geometry. 
Modern people have gone far beyond this. Peano’s 
work, though in some ways not nearly so fundamental and 
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subtle as Frege’s, has become far better known than the 
German’s. This is owing to the noble self-sacrifice of 
Peano himself. For years past he has spared neither time 
nor money in the editing and publishing of a journal and a 
periodical collection of mathematical propositions expressed 
in the symbolism partly invented by himself. We all know 
the appearance of mathematical symbols; and some of us 
know that the introduction of an analogous set of symbols 
has had incalculable benefit on other sciences, such as 
logic and chemistry. Peano’s symbolism consists of cer- 
tain very convenient signs for denoting logical notions, so 
that logical propositions can be translated into a form 
like that of mathematical equations; logical operations be- 
come easily and almost mechanically carried out, and it 
becomes possible to condense the expression of a long chain 
of reasoning into a short and readily grasped form. 

The idea of such a language is not new. It goes back 
to Leibniz and Descartes, or perhaps earlier, and began 
to be vigorously developed about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by the English mathematicians Boole and 
De Morgan. 

One result of Peano’s work was the discovery that all 
the ideas which occur in arithmetic and geometry and the 
other sciences usually called mathematical can be defined 
in terms of the ideas of general logic, such as class, impli- 
cation, membership of a class, aggregation and disjunc- 
tion of classes, together with five or six other ideas, such 
as integer, number, and point. Also Peano’s work con- 
tained contributions of the utmost importance to logic, such 
as the perception that inference in mathematics was not 
the inference of one proposition from another, but the in- 
ference of a whole class of propositions from another class. 

Mr. Russell, partly helped by a study of Frege’s work, 
and partly having discovered for himself many of Frege’s 
distinctions, took up Peano’s work where Peano had left 
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it, and defined in logical terms alone all of Peano’s funda- 
mental mathematical ideas and proved all his fundamental 
mathematical propositions. Thus nowadays mathematics 
and logic are seen to form part of a continuous whole. 

Further, it now appears that the essential character of 
mathematical propositions is not, as Euclid would have it, 
—“A is true, therefore B is true,” but “if A is true, then 
B is true.” In geometry, for example, we do not, as for- 
merly everybody used to think, study the properties of the 
space we live in. We only say things of the form—“if 
space has such-and-such properties, then it has such-and- 
such other properties.” 

Mr. Russell’s work, begun in 1900, now seems to be 
entering the stage of completion. Towards the end of 
last year the Cambridge University Press published the 
first volume of a treatise called Principia Mathematica by 
Messrs. Russell and Whitehead. Here are nearly 700 
pages, written to a great extent in the modified Peano- 
symbolism and exposing in detail the modern views on 
logic and mathematics. Nowadays a mathematician will 
tell you that, of the two things with which tradition sup- 
poses mathematics to deal, number is definable in logical 
terms, so that mathematics is only a further-developed 
logic, and quantity is not considered at all. Serial order 
is, and people tend to confuse that with quantity. 


Pui.ip E. B. JouRDAIN. 
BROADWINDSOR, BEAMINSTER, DorsET, ENGLAND. 




















THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TABERNACLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


VERY thorough Biblical scholar, as well as every 

careful reader of the Bible, knows that the specifi- 
cations given in Ex. xxvi. I-30 relative to the construction 
of the Tabernacle, are regarded as insufficient to enable 
us to reconstruct it. Howbeit, that sacred structure and its 
service are extensively illustrated in Christian and Jewish 
literature, and learned men write and lecture about them. 
This is done according to various theories, traditional and 
modern, some of which are diametrically opposed to the 
plain words of the text. These have been indulged in from 
the time the Pentateuch was first translated into the Greek, 
some centuries before Christ, until the present day. And 
yet I affirm, and challenge the whole learned world to con- 
tradict me successfully, that the Hebrew text is perfectly 
plain, and that the specifications given in it are entirely 
sufficient to enable any practical master builder to recon- 
struct the Tabernacle at once, without the help of any the- 
ory or dictum of tradition. A perfect familiarity with the 
Hebrew language, with practical mathematics and geom- 
etry is all that is needed. 

I have given side by side with the English of our com- 
mon version a translation of the Greek version (LXX), and 
another of the Chaldean paraphrase, (Onkelos), the two 
oldest translations we have. I have added my own version 
in § 5 so that the reader may judge for himself according 
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to which version the reconstruction is or is not possible 
without violence to the Hebrew text. 

I also hope that this scientific textual exposition, which 
the Lord has enabled me to give, will open a field of re- 
search for those Biblical scholars, who are not afraid of 
handling the numbers and measures of the Bible. 

Indirectly it is demonstrated in this little work, that the 
words of our text may well be the words which it is claimed 
Moses received from Jehovah and communicated to the 
children of Israel in the desert of Sinai. 


ENG. COM. VERSION. 


1. Moreover, thou shalt 
make the tabernacle with 
ten curtains of fine twined 
linen, and blue, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet; with 
cherubims of cunning 
work shalt thou make 
them. 


2. The length of one 
curtain shall be eight and 
twenty cubits, and the 
breadth of one curtain 
four cubits: and every 
one of the curtains shall 
have one measure. 


3. The five curtains 
shall be coupled one to 
another, and other five 
curtains shall be coupled 
one to another. 


4. And thou shalt make 
loops of blue upon the 
edge of the one curtain 
from the selvedge in the 
coupling; and likewise 
shalt thou make in the 
uttermost edge of an- 
other curtain, in the 
coupling of the second. 


5. Fifty loops shalt thou 
make in the one curtain, 
and fifty loops shalt thou 
make in the edge of the 
curtain that ts in the 


EXODUS XXVI. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


1. And the tent thou 
shalt make of ten drap- 
eries of spun _ linen 
thread, and hyacinth, and 
purple, and scarlet spun 
cherubim; in weaver’s 
work thou shalt make 
them. 


2. The length of the 
one drapery eight and 
twenty cubits, and the 
width four cubits shall 
each drapery be. The 
same measure shall there 
be for all the draperies. 


3. But five draperies 
shall be held mutually 
one of another; the other 
of the other: and five 
draperies shall be held 
together each to the 
other. 


4. And thou shalt make 
for them hyacinthian cups 
upon the border of the 
one drapery on one side, 
at the joining, and so 
shalt thou make upon the 
border of the outer dra- 
pery towards the second 
joining. 


5. Fifty cups shalt thou 
make in the one drapery, 
and fifty cups shalt thou 
make at the side of the 
other drapery at the join- 


TARGUM ONKELOS. 


1. And the dwelling 
thou shalt make ten cloths 
of fine spun linen, and 
blue, and purple, and 
shining red, figures of 
cherubim, the work of a 
master shalt thou make 
them. 


2. The length of the 
one cloth twenty and 
eight cubits, and the 
width four cubits of the 
one cloth. One measure 
for every cloth. 


3. Five cloths shall be 
joining one with one, and 
five cloths joining one 
with one. 


4. And thou shalt make 
loops of blue upon the 
border of the one cloth 
at the side of the join- 
ing, and so shalt thou 
make in the border of the 
second cloth on the side 
of the joining. 


5. Fifty loops shalt thou 
make in the one cloth, 
and fifty loops thou shalt 
make in the side of the 
cloth of the second join- 
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coupling of the second, 
that the loops may take 
hold one of another. 


6. And thou shalt make 
fifty taches of gold, and 
couple the curtains to- 
gether with the taches; 
and it shall be one taber- 
nacle. 


7. And thou shalt make 
curtains of goats’ hair, 
to be a covering upon the 
tabernacle; eleven cur- 
tains shalt thou make. 


8. The length of one 
curtain shall be thirty cu- 
bits, and the breadth of 
one curtain four cubits; 
and the eleven curtains 
shall be all of one meas- 
ure. 


g. And thou shalt cou- 
ple five curtains by them- 
selves, and six curtains 
by themselves, and shalt 
double the six curtains 
in the forefront of the 
tabernacle. 


10. And thou shalt 
make fifty loops on the 
edge of the curtain that 
1s outmost in the coup- 
ling, and fifty loops in the 
edge of the curtain 
which coupleth the sec- 
ond. 


11. And thou shalt 
make fifty taches of 
brass, and put the taches 
into the loops, and couple 
the tent together, that it 
may be one. 


12. And the remnant 
that remaineth of the 
curtains of the tent, the 
half curtain that re- 
maineth, shall hang over 
the backside of the taber- 
nacle. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


ing; being face to face, re- 
ciprocally falling against 
each other. 


6. And thou shalt make 
fifty golden clasps, and 
thou shalt fit together 
the draperies one to the 
other with the clasps. 
And it shall be the vue 
tent. 


7. And thou shalt make 
rough hairy clotns, a 
shelter upon the tent, 
eleven rough cloths shalt 
thou make them. 


8. The length of the 
one rough cloth thirty 
cubits, and four cubits 
the width of the one 
rough cloth. The same 
measure shall be for the 
eleven rough cloths. 


g. And thou shalt join 
the five rough cloths into 
a one by itself, and the 
six rough cloths into a 
one by itself. And thou 
shalt double upon itself 
the sixth rough cloth at 
the face of the tent. 


1o. And _ thou shalt 
make fifty cups in the 
border of the one rough 
cloth, the one in the mid- 
dle at the joining, and 
fifty cups thou — shalt 
make in the border of the 
rough cloth of the sec: 
ond joining. 


11. And thou = shalt 
make fifty copper clasps. 
And thou shalt join the 
clasps out of the cups, 
and thou shalt join the 
rough cloths, and it shall 
be one. 


12, And thou _ shalt 
put down the surplus of 
the rough cloths of the 
tent; the half of the 
rough cloth that is loose 
below, thou shalt hide 
under the surplus of the 
rough cloths of the tent. 
Thou shalt hide behind 
the tent. 


TARGUM ONKELOS. 


ing, the loops tending one 
to one. 


6. And thou shalt make 
fiftv clasps of gold, and 
shalt join the one cloth 
with the other by the 
clasps, and the dwelling 
shall be one. 


7. And thou shalt make. 
cloths out of goats for a 
spread upon the dwelling. 
Eleven cloths shalt thou 
make them. 


8. The length of the 
one cloth thirty by the 
cubit, and the width four 
by the cubit of the one 
cloth. One measure for 
the eleven cloths. 


g. And thou shalt join 
the five cloths by itself, 
and the six cloths by it- 
self, and thou _ shalt 
double the sixth cloth 
towards the face of the 
dwelling. 


1o. And thou shalt 
make fifty loops upon the 
border of the cloth of 
the one joining, and fifty 
loops upon the border of 
the other joining. 


11. And _ thou shalt 
make fifty copper clasps, 
and bring the clasps into 
the loops, and thou shalt 
join the dwelling, and it 
shall be one. 


12, And the surplus 
that remains in the cloths 
of the dwelling, half of 
the remaining cloth shall 
be redundant on _ the 
back side of the dwelling. 
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13. And a cubit on the 
one side, and a cubit on 
the other side, of that 
which remaineth in the 
length of the curtains of 
the tent, it shall hang 
over the sides of the 
tabernacle on this side 
and on that side to cover 
it. 


14. And thou shalt 
make a covering for the 
tent of rams’ skins dyed 
red, and a covering of 
badgers’ skins. 


15. And thou shalt 
make boards for the 
tabernacle of — shittim 
wood standing up. 


16. Ten cubit shall be 
the length of a board, 
and a cubit and a half 
shall be the breadth of 
one board. 


17. Two tenons shall 
there be in one board, 
set in order one against 
another: thus shalt thou 
make for all the boards 
of the tabernacle. 


18. And thou shalt 
make the boards for the 
tabernacle twenty boards 
on the south side, south- 
ward. 


19. And thou shalt 
make forty sockets of sil- 
ver under the twenty 
boards, two sockets un- 
der one board for his 
two tenons, and two sock- 
ets under another board 
for his two tenons. 


20. And for the second 
side of the tabernacle on 
the north side there shall 
be twenty boards. 


21. And their forty 
sockets of silver, two 
sockets under one board, 
and two sockets under 
another board. 


THE MONIST. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


13. A cubit from this, 
and a cubit from that, o 
the surplus of the rough 
cloths, from the length 
of the rough cloths of the 
tent, shall be a co-cov- 
ering upon the sides of 
the tent from this and 
that side, that it may be 
covered. 


14. And thou shalt 
make a reddened rams’ 
leather covering for the 
tent, and a hyacinthian 


leather super - covering 
over above. 
15. And thou shalt 


make styles of the tent 
from aseptic woods. 


16. Ten cubits shalt 
thou make the one style, 
and one and a half cubits 
the width of the one 
style. 


17. Two armlets to one 
style falling against each 
other. Thus shalt thou 
make to all the styles of 
the tent. 


18. And thou shalt 
make styles for the tent, 
twenty styles on the in- 
cline which is towards 
the north. 


19. And forty silver 
bases shalt thou make 
for the twenty styles, 
two bases for the one 
style for both of its 
sides, and two bases for 
the one style for both of 
its sides. 


20. And the second in- 
cline, the one towards the 
south twenty styles. 


21. And their forty sil- 
ver bases; two bases for 
the one style for both of 
its sides, and two bases 
for the one style for both 
of its sides. 


TARGUM ONKELOS. 
13. And the cubit from 


f this side, and the cubit 


from that side in the sur- 
plus in the length of the 
cloths of the dwelling 
shall be redundant on 
the sides of the dwelling 
on this side and that to 
cover it. 


14. And thou shalt 
make a cover for the 
dwelling, of reddened 
ram skins, and a cover of 
badger skins above that. 


15. And thou. shalt 
make the boards for the 
dwellingof upright stand- 
ing shittim woods. 


16. Ten cubits the 
length of the board, and 
a cubit and half a cubit 
the width of one board. 


17. Two tenons con- 
nected one against the 
other. Thus shalt thou 
make for all the boards 
of the dwelling. 


18. And thou shalt 
make the boards for the 
dwelling, twenty for the 
point of the south side. 


19. And forty supports 
of silver shalt thou make 
beneath the twenty 
boards, two supports be- 
neath one board for its 
two tenons, and two sup- 
ports beneath one board 
for its two tenons. 


20. And for the second 
side of the dwelling, to 
the north side, twenty 
boards. 


21. And their forty sil- 
ver supports, two sup- 
ports beneath one board. 
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22. And for the sides 
of the tabernacle west- 
ward thou shalt make 
six boards. 


23. And two boards 
thou shalt make for the 
corners of the tabernacle 
in the two sides. 


24. And they shall be 
coupled together beneath, 
and they shall be coupled 
together above the head 
of it unto one ring: thus 
shall it be for them both; 
they shall be for the two 
corners. 


25. And they shall be 
eight boards, and their 
sockets of silver, sixteen 
sockets: two sockets un- 
der one board, and two 
sockets under another 
board. 


26. And thou shalt 
make bars of shittim 
wood; five for the boards 
of the one side of the 
tabernacle. 


27. And five bars for 
the boards of the other 
side of the tabernacle, 
and five bars for the side 
of the tabernacle, for the 
two sides westward. 


28. And the middle bar 
in the midst of the boards 
—% reach from end to 
end. 


29. And thou shalt 
overlay the boards with 
gold, and make their 
rings of gold, for places 
for the bars: and thou 
shalt overlay the bars 
with gold. 


30. And thou shalt rear 
up the tabernacle accord- 
ing to the fashion there- 
of, which was showed 
thee in the mount. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


22. And at the back of 
the tent, towards the side 
of the sea, thou shalt 
make six styles. 


23. And two styles thou 
shalt make upon the an- 
gles of the tent at their 
back. 


24. And it shall be out 
of the same line below, 
towards the same line 
they shall be from the 
heads into one clasp. 
Thus shalt thou make for 
both the two corners. 
Alike let them be. 


25. And they shall be 
eight styles, and their 
silver bases sixteen. Two 
bases to the one style at 
both of its sides, and two 
bases to the one style. 


26. And thou shalt 
make bolts of aseptic 
woods, five for the one 
style at the one side of 
the tent. 


27. And five bolts for 
the one style, at the other 
one incline of the tent, 
and five bolts for the 
style at the back incline 
of the tent towards the 
sea. 


28. And the middle bolt 
in the midst of the styles 
shall run through from 
the one incline to the 
other. 


29. And the styles thou 
shalt over gild with gold. 
And the rings thou shalt 
make golden, in the 
which thou shalt put the 
bolts. And thou shalt 
over gild the bolts with 
gold. 


30. And erect thou the 
tent after the pattern, 
which was shown thee in 
the mount. 


TARGUM ONKELOS. 


22. And at the extrem- 
ities of the dwelling west- 
ward, thou shalt make 
six boards. 


23. And two boards 
thou shalt make for the 
corners of the dwelling 
at their extremities. 


24. And they shall be 
tending below, and unto . 
one they shall be tending 
at the head into one link, 
thus shall it be for the 
two, for the two corners 
shall they be. 


25. And they shall be 
eight boards, and their 
silver supports sixteen, 
two supports beneath one 
board, and two supports 
beneath one board. 


26. And thou - shalt 
make bars of shittim 
woods, five for the one 
side of the dwelling. 


27. And five bars for 
the boards of the second 
side of the dwelling and 
five bars for the boards 
of the side of the dwell- 
ing at their extremities 
westward. 


28. And the middle bar 
inside the boards, bar- 
ring from extremity to 
extremity. 


29. And the boards thou 
shalt cover with gold, 
and their links thou shalt 
make of gold; a place 
for the bars; and thou 
shalt cover the bars with 


gold. 


30. And raise thou the 
dwelling according to its 
rule which thou wert 
shown in the mount. 
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I shall first consider the difficulties which the three 
foregoing translations present to the Hebrew scholar and 
the practical builder; then the textual and practical diff- 
culties which traditional and modern theories present to 
the same. Finally I shall show in the last section that 
a rigid adherence to the original text and the application 
of sound common sense remove all the difficulties. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ENGLISH COMMON VERSION. 


I shall not advert in this place to the “loops” and the 
“selvedge’” (verse 4) of the Common Version, leaving 
these for the last section. 

The first difficulty we meet with is in verse 12. “The 
remnant that remaineth,” is an improper translation of 
V’StR8HH H°GH°D2iF’, The word SeR#HH in Ezek. 
xvii. 6, means “trailing,” spoken of a vine, and translated 
by the Common Version “spreading,” which is perfectly 
appropriate in the verse before us also. It should there- 
fore be translated, “the spreading that remaineth.””” 

Next is the expression “the half-curtain that remain- 
eth.” What half-curtain is this? We recollect that the 
goat’s-hair curtains were eleven, that five of them were 
joined together, and the six others also together, then that 
the sixth curtain of these six was doubled. And as the 
single curtain was four cubits wide, the whole 10% cur- 
tains would give us 101%4<4==42 cubits. Now the length 
of the Tabernacle was 30 cubits (see verse 18), and the 
height of a board was 10 cubits, and this is taken by the 
Common Version to have been the height of the Taber- 
nacle, so consequently we would have 42 cubits to cover 
a length of 40 cubits, and two cubits would, therefore, be 
remaining over. 


15m MIP}. For an explanation of the system of transcription see the intro- 
ductory table to the author's ‘‘The Mosaic Names of God," 7ke Monzst, XVII, 390 


2 See Midrash Rabbah Leviticus, Parsha 5 on the word M0. 
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Now the text reads (verse 12): ‘And the spreading 
that remaineth of the curtains [notice the plural!], the 
half of the curtain [notice the singular!] that remaineth, 
shall hang over the back-side of the Tabernacle.” Half, 
therefore, of half the width of a curtain of four cubits 
width is one cubit; but what is to be done with the other 
half of the curtain’s width the text does not seem to state. 
The English Common Version avoids the difficulty by trans- 
lating “the half-curtain,” leaving out the little word “of,” - 
which, however, it has no more right to do here than to 
leave out the same word in the first clause of the verse, and 
translate it here: “And the spreading that remaineth— 
the curtains,” which would give no sense. But the trans- 
lators of the Common Version did not know that the length 
of the ceiling was longer by 1.0606+ cubits than the 
floor of the Tabernacle (as we shall see in the last section) 
and hence allowed themselves to do violence to the text 
in order to make out some sense for themselves. This 
difficulty will not for the present strike the reader as so 
very great, as it will when he has learned all other diffi- 
culties, and their simple solution; for the truth is that the 
uses and measurements of the soft coverings can not be 
well understood without a correct knowledge of the frame- 
work of the Tabernacle. 

The second difficulty, which presents itself in the speci- 
fication, is in verse 16. It says how long and how broad 
each board must be, but it does not say how thick the 
boards were. Suppose they were two-inch planks and a 
very serious difficulty occurs. The frame-work was to 
have three walls only, was therefore open at the front (see 
verses 18-22). The long walls would be 30X10 cubits. 
Taking a cubit to be even 20 inches, this would give us 
a wall 50 feet long and 16 feet 8 inches high,? made of 2- 
inch planks held fast to only one back wall 15 feet long 


* 600200”, or the cubit at 25”, then 750250”. 
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and 16 feet 8 inches high (9X 10 cubits) ,* and made of the 
same 2-inch planks. This would give a very precarious 
irame-work which must cave in at its free ends. Nor can 
we rely on the sockets mentioned in the specification, for 
they weighed only a talent each of silver (see Ex. xxxviii. 
27), being 9334 pounds, and even though there were two 
sockets for each board, this amount of metal would not 
be a sufficient base to secure a board of 16 feet 8 inches 
high and 24 feet broad to stand upright against the gust 
of a desert wind. Nor could the bars that held the boards 
together help much, for there was only one such bar that 
was appointed to do this, viz., the one that locked from end 
to end (see verse 28). 

I do not speak for the present of the wrong transla- 
tions, “tenons” and “set in order one against each other.” 
We shall come to these afterwards. It is sufficient for the 
present to consider the precariousness of such a frame- 
work, especially for the desert. It must also be noted that 
the specifications do not seem to rely much upon the usual 
stakes and ropes of a tent, for there is no mention of them 
here, and only a passing mention in one place elsewhere, 
viz., Ex. xxxv. 18. But perhaps even this difficulty will 
not appear to the reader as very great. 

The third difficulty presents itself in verses 23-24. After 
we think of the three walls erected and the two corners 
well coapted, we read of two additional boards ordered 
“for the corners of the Tabernacle in the two sides.” Of 
what use are they there? And how are they to be held 
there? Now we must recollect that the specification in 
verse 17 says that all the boards of the Tabernacle must 
be alike, and these two in the corners can, therefore, be 
no exception. Furthermore, the original word for the 
“corners” here, M’Q°TSGH"TH,* means really “cut- 


*The cubit at 20” gives 180200”, or the cubit at 25” gives 225250”. 
‘DEM 
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outs,” or “cut-offs,” and how can two boards meeting at 
right angles present a cut-out or cut-off corner? And 
further, each one of these boards is ordered, according to 
this Common Version, to be “coupled together beneath, 
and coupled together above the head of it into one ring.” 
Whereto is this board to be coupled? The text does not 
say. Coupled to itself, gives no human sense. And are 
these corner boards after all to be different from the rest? — 
The text does not say so, allowing an exception from the 
general specification in verse 17, where it says, that all the 
boards must be alike. Or was this the construction of all 
the boards? Then what was it? Moreover it says in 
verse 25 that these two corner boards, together with the 
six of the west wall, are to make up eight boards, and the 
language implies that these eight boards were to be alike. 

1 think the reader will here admit that he is “cornered,” 
and that there is no escaping from the difficulty into which 
the Common Version has brought us. But the difficulties 
are only in a version and not in the original text, as we 
shall see. 

The fourth difficulty is in verse 28 which is rendered, 
“And the middle bar in the midst of the boards shall reach 
from end to end.” The original words rendered here 
“middle in the midst,” are H8TTiIKhN B’TVo'Kh*® and 
mean, “the inside one inside.” What “inside” then is 
meant? Shall we think that one bar ran through the 
thickness of the two-inch planks? That would certainly 
be of no account for strengthening the walls. Or does it 
mean the fifth bar between the other two above and below 
it? Then it ought to have said H8TTiIKhVN BaiIN 
H@BBR'IHH'IM,’ “the middle one between the bars,” and 
not “the inside one inside of the boards.” Moreover, why 
only one bar to “reach from end to end”? Were it not 
better to have all the five bars do the same and give the 
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very necessary firmness to these precariously thin and 
lofty walls? Or, were these four “bars” only to hold the 
“boards” together, and the important corners to be left 
with only one bar to bear all the strain? This would be 
too unworkmanlike! 

Such are the difficulties of the Common Version. It 
follows the Latin Vulgate in this instance, which renders 
the original Hebrew QeR¢&Sh with tabula. This transla- 
tion is followed by the versions of all Roman Catholic 
nations and by all versions that have sprung from the 
Vulgate: so Luther ; the Zurich Synod version; the version 
by De Wette, 1839; so also Die Bibel fiir die Katholiken 
von Heinrich Joachim Jack, Bamberg, 1845. All have 
Brett for QeR&Sh. The English Common Version has 
“board”; the Polish version of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has deska; the Bohemian version of Prague, 
1867, has dska; the Spanish version, London, 1855, tabla; 
the French version by David Martin, Paris 1845, has ais. 
The Russian versions alone, both by the Holy Synod, St. 
Petersburg 1878, and by the British Bible Society, printed 
at Vienna, 1878, have for Q¢R¢Sh broos, which means a 
“beam” or a “four-square beam”; thus they evidently 
understand the stylos of the LXX. This does not decide, 
however, the question of the identity of the Greek stylos 
and the Latin stilus, which means a body formed with 
a base and running up to a point. The figurative use of 
stylos as “supporting pillar in the church” would also not 
militate against the idea of a pointed pillar in the Taber- 
nacle, for here the stylos did support the coverings of it. 
But in this linguistic question I will not enter here. 


THE SEPTUAGINT’S IDEA AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


This version differs in some very important points from 
our Common Version, but presents also some insuperable 
difficulties. 
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In verse 4 it renders the original LoeeLoATh’ with 
angkulas* which means “cups.” This translation is far 
preferable to the Common Version’s “loops,” not only on 
linguistic grounds (of which more in the last section) but 
also on those of structural intention, for these “loops,” or 
“cups” with the ‘‘taches,” or “clasps” were evidently in- 
tended for a nice coaptation of the two large spreads, each 
20X 28 cubits (at 20 inches = 33’ 4” & 46’ 8”, or the cubit 
at 25”, = 41’ 8” X 58’ 4”, or in inches, either 400” & 500” 
or 500” X 700”), and for this purpose loops and taches 
were far less suitable than “clasps” going through the 
edge of the cloth itself. And when they say that these 
“cups” were to be “hyacinthian,” it means that these were 
to be worked out with hyacinthian thread. 

The first difficulty we meet with in this version is the 
same one we met in the Common Version. It is in the 
12th verse. The translators deviate most strangely from 
the original text, and yet even then make no sense as they 
themselves admit, and as the reader will see from my 
translation of this translation, which I have endeavored 
to make as accurate as possible. They evidently had no 
better idea of the true length of the ceiling of the Taber- 
nacle than the translators of our Common Version, hence 
their obscurity and violation of the text. This want of 
knowledge is less excusable in them because, as we shall 
see immediately, they had a more correct idea of the walls 
than those who imagined them to have been straight up 
and down. 

The second difficulty we meet with in this version, is 
in verses 15, 16, and 17. The original word Qe¢R¢&Sh,° 
which our Common Version renders “board,” is here ren- 
dered stylos* which means “pillar,” We would have, there- 
fore, a pillar 10 cubits long, or high, (it does not say 
which), and 1% cubits wide. But how thick was it? This 
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neither the original text nor this version says. But as- 
suming that the width specified means either way, then 
we would have a pillar of 1IoX1%X1¥% cubits. Then at 
20” the cubit, it will give us 30” 30” X 200” = 180,000” 
cubic contents; and allowing 2 cubic inches to the ounce 
would give us 180,000 + 2 = 90,000 ounces, or 5625 
pounds; too enormous a weight for carriage by hand or 
cart. But in verse 17 the original word [°D’V™Th,° 
which our Common Version renders “tenons,” is rendered 
here angkoniskoi,® a diminutive of angkén,’ meaning “the 
arm” and also “the bend of the arm,” “the elbow.” And 
since in the Alexandrian Greek we regard the diminutive 
particle as used in the sense of our “like,” we may trans- 
late that Greek word, “arm-bend-like,” and understand 
that that “style” or “pillar” had two arm-bend-like planes, 
which on a longitudinal section across the planes would 
give us a triangle of two equal sides of 10 cubits long, and 
a base line of 1%4 cubits. This of course would reduce the 
weight of the “style” or “pillar” by just one-half, and 
make it 281214 pounds, but still too heavy for carriage 
by hand or cart, especially in a desert without roads. 
The reader will admit the weight of this difficulty, and 
yet he will see bye and bye that this idea of the Septuagint 
contains a very important truth. Moreover that its trans- 
lators had the idea that the walls of the Tabernacle were 
not upright but inclining, is evident from verses 18, 20, 
and 27, where they reverse the order, and in speaking of 
the south side they call it the incline toward the north, 
and of the north side they say, the incline toward the 
south, and of the west wall the incline toward the west, 
i. e., looking from the inside at the westwardly inclining 
plane of the west wall. These two sides, or arms of the 
“style,” the Septuagint describes as “falling against each 


other,”* and this is the correct translation of the original 
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M’Sh°L°Bh"Th AeSh°H AtL AtHH'ThH,? which our 
Common Version in verse 17 renders “set in order one 
against another.” In this connection I must mention 
Bahr’s strange misreading of this word as anapiptontes,”° 
giving thus the very opposite idea, viz., “falling away from 
each other,” from the Septuagint text. See his Symbolik 
des Mosatschen Cultus, 1837, Vol. I, p. 59. He may have 
had an edition of the Septuagint with such a reading, 
mine is that of L. Van Ess, Leipsic, 1835. 

The third difficulty we meet with in this version is in 
verses 23-24 relating to the corners. In each one of those 
two corners, which according to this version were only 
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closed at the point on the ground but open above, there 
would have to be fitted one “style” of the same dimensions 
as the rest, which is impossible, as the figure shows. Let 
ABCD represent the two square bases of the pillars, which 
meet at the right angle a, and whose ridges are FI and E kK. 
Then the requirement is, that between E and F should fit 
in the ridge of another style, viz., the line F 1 or EK, which 
is impossible, for E A == FA = 4 base line, and these are 
the two sides of a rectangular triangle whose hypotenuse is 
EF<2AF; but 2AF==FI=EK, and could not get in to fill out 
the corner, but would be stopped about the pointsG H. The 
reader will notice that the practical difficulty is to know 
what the other line of the base is, for the text gives only 
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the one of 114 cubits, but says nothing of the other, and 
we have seen it cannot possibly be 1%4 cubits on account 
of weight. How long is it then? 

Further, it says in verse 24, “And it [a very strange 
singular! Perhaps a mistake of estai for esontat™], shall 
be out of the same line (ex isou’*) below, towards the same 
line they shall be (kata to esontai isoi*) from the heads 
into one clasp.” If then the “style” was a solid timber, 
what does it mean: “out of the same line below,” and 
“toward the same line above”? Should this line refer to 
the perpendicular height of the style? But this line is not 
given, for that other line of the base, or the thickness of 
the style at the base, is not given, from which we might 
possibly ascertain that height by construction or other- 
wise. Then again what is the use of that clasp at the 
heads? Does it refer to the joining of two styles together 
at the top? But it speaks all along of only one style. 

Then again the question recurs, are the corner styles 
different in their dimensions and structure from the rest? 
But this would be against the specification in verse 17. 
Let the reader read this difficulty over again, and he will 
see that it is insuperable. 

The fourth difficulty is again in verse 28. How shall 
the middle bolt be made to run through the twenty styles 
on the south and the north, and the six styles, or perhaps 
the eight styles on the west side? This part of the speci- 
fication is not less unsatisfactory than the rest. 

And yet the specifications are very plain, and the wri- 
ters of the Septuagint came very near understanding it. 


ONKELOS’S IDEA AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


These are essentially the same as those presented in 
our Common Version, the difference being only this, that 
Onkelos adhered more closely to the original text, which 
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he could do as he wrote in a cognate dialect, merely tran- 
scribing certain difficult words. The differences are the 
following : 

In verse 12 he says, “half of the remaining cloth,” and 
not as our Common Version, which leaves out the “of.” 

The word SeR#HH’ rendered in our Common Version 
“remnant,” he merely transcribes Chaldaically Si] RHH°A.? 

In verse 17 he merely transcribes the original M’Sh°- 
L°Bh"Th? Chaldaically M’Sh@LBhilN‘*. 

In verse 24 he renders the importantly differing two 
words TouAaM'I MS and TaMiIM® with one and the same 
word M’Kh?VNiIN’ = “tending,” just as our Common 
Version does with “coupled.” 

In verse 28 he renders B’T V°"Kh® by B’G@V? = “in- 
side,’ and not as our Common Version does, “in the 
midst.” 

In all other points our Common Version is a perfect 
counterpart of Onkelos’s evasive paraphrase. 


TRADITIONAL AND MODERN THEORIES AND THEIR DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 


The ancient Jewish sources on the structure of the 
Tabernacle are (1) the B@R#JITh@ DiML@eKheTh HaM- 
MiShK@N,' which means “The Extra-Mishnaic Treatise 
on the Work of the Tabernacle.” There are three editions 
of this work (a) Venice 1602; (b) Hamburg 1782, which 
occurs at the end of a treatise on oaths, containing also 
“A New Version of the Midrash Rabba on the Blessing 
of Jacob on his Sons,” by Rabbi Hai Gaon. Of this edi- 
tion I have only the first leaf of the fascicle of the treatise 
on the Tabernacle treating of the frame-work and cover- 
ings, and of the court. The most valuable edition (c) is 
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that by Heinrich Flesch as his inaugural thesis for the 
Doctor degree before the Philosophical Faculty of Ziirich, 
June 18, 1892 (Die Barajtha von der Herstellung der 
Stiftshiitte nach der Miinchener Handschrift. The manu- 
script from which this Flesch edition was made is Cod. 95, 
perhaps the most valuable one of the great Munich Talmud 
manuscripts, and was written in 1342. Dr. Flesch’s disser- 
tation leaves nothing to be desired so far as this manu- 
script is concerned, but as a key to the construction of the 
Tabernacle according to the specifications in the Penta- 
teuch it is unsatisfactory. 

The time when this Baraitha was written Dr. Flesch 
thinks may be safely set as the third century A. D. What 
I did not find in Dr. Flesch’s comments on the text of this 
treatise I stumbled upon later, viz., (2) Mishna 3 of Tract. 
Shabath, Chapter 12, and both the Babylon and the Jeru- 
salem G’marouth to it, which I shall give fully in my trans- 
lation of and comments on verses 24-25 (pp. 602 f.). 

(1) The difficulties which occur now to us in an at- 
tempt to reconstruct the Tabernacle, occurred also to the 
ancient Rabbis, and yet they had no more to go by than 
we have now, viz., the apparently obscure specifications in 
the original text. Hence they theorized. The first diffi- 
culty that presented itself was the number given for the 
QeR°ShiIM (translated “boards,” “beams,” “styles”) in 
the west wall, and for the two corners there, viz., six and 
two, and which it is specified are to be counted together 
as eight. These would, therefore, give 12 cubits width to 
the Tabernacle. But then the pieces of the second covering 
were only 30 cubits long, ten of which would be required 
for each wall south and north, leaving, therefore, 10 cubits 
for the ceiling’s width. This measure of the width ap- 
peared to them as imperative, since the Temple of Solomon 
was 20 cubits wide, (1 Kings vi. 2), so this Tabernacle 
must be just half as wide, and the 30 cubits’ length of the 
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second cover would just fit it. The two corner boards 
would then give only half a cubit sticking out at each end. 
But there are specified two sockets for each QeR&Sh, which 
evidently indicated it to be thicker than a mere plank. How 
thick then? The text does not say, for it only speaks of the 
length and width. They theorized one cubit. Then they 
theorized further, that the sockets were one cubit high, 
into which two tenons, one cubit in length were cut out 
from a Q¢R&Sh and fitted in, so that nine cubits of a Q*R&Sh 
were left above the two sockets, and this diminution of one 
cubit in the length (height) of the wall was again found 
in its thickness, and the 30 cubits length of the second 
cover would then reach from above the sockets to the 
same point on the opposite wall. But the weight of such 
a beam, (10X1%4XI cubits) presented an evident diffi- 
culty. So another traditional party theorizes (from that 
remnant of a tradition, which we still see in the Septua- 
gint translation) that the beams were only 1X1% cubits 
at their base but tapered off on two sides to one fingers’ 
thickness at the opposite end. This would diminish the 
weight of a QeR&Sh by nearly one-half. The length then 
across the frame-work would be 1 cubit for the socket, 9 
cubits for the Q¢R&Sh, % cubit for the space of the slanted 
off thickness at the top, 10 cubits for the width across (as 
on the ground), then again 4, 9, and 1 on the other side, 
hence 1+9+%+10+1%4+9+1 = 31. These two half cu- 
bits, which the squared or slanted off beams would add to 
the width of the ceiling, this second traditional party does 
not account for, for they say, (Babyl. Talmud, tract Shab- 
bath, fol. 98, b) that according to the slanting theory, the 
first cover of 28 cubits length would reach from above the 
socket to above the socket across, and the second cover, 
of 30 cubits length, would reach from below the socket to 
below the socket across. But a more serious difficulty for 
this slanting traditional theory presented itself in the two 
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corners, for the receding slopes of the walls south and 
north and west, upwards and outwards from within, would 
necessarily leave at the corners an open triangular space. 
This difficulty is answered by saying that the corner beams 
were differently shaped from the rest. 

We see, therefore, that this traditional party violates 
the clear specification of the text in verse 17, where it is 
said that all the QeReShiIM of the Tabernacle must be 
alike in shape and measure. Nor does it meet the physical 
difficulty of the weight of a Q¢R¢Sh which according to it 
too would have been 3750 pounds, viz. (10OX11%4X1)+2 
cubits, the cubit taken even at 20” and allowing two cubic 
inches to the ounce. 

As to the inside bar spoken of in verse 28, the tradition- 
ists say that it ran and kept itself there by miraculous 
interposition. And the French Rabbi Solomon Itshhaki? 
of the twelfth century A. D. is even willing to believe that 
that bar ran around the right angle at the west wall and 
into its beams, of course miraculously. 

As to the widths of the two coverings applied to the 
length of the Tabernacle the traditional theories are these. 
The slanting theorizers give the remnant spoken of in 
verse 12 as a trail at the back of the Tabernacle, and for 
this they had to spare at least 11%4 cubits from the second 
covering of 42 cubits width. But those who theorized 
the beam to be one cubit thick say that the word “trail” in 
verse I2 means simply to trail beyond the first covering. 
But even these last theorizers would also have one cubit 
of the 42 to spare; they are not clear in their theory, and 
we may be led to think with Rabbi Itshhaki that they al- 
lowed a certain portion of the second covering to hang over 
the front of the Tabernacle on and over its five pillars (see 
verse 37). A homiletic traditional touch appears in the 


* Commonly and erroneously called and quoted as Yarhhi, but better known 
as “R(a)shi,” from the notaricon or initial letters of his true name. See his 
commentaries to the place in tract Shabbath, and to Ex. xxvi. 
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conundrum, Why is the Tabernacle like unto a woman? 
because it has a trail behind itself like a woman who goes 
in the street; and like her the same French rabbi thinks, 
the Tabernacle must have had a sort of a veil in front of 
its face. 

These rabbinical, traditional theories, physically im- 
possible and textually inconsistent as they are, are followed 
nevertheless by many writers, particularly the older ones. . 
It is on this account that I have stated them fully. 

(2) To Josephus’s account of the Tabernacle I do not 
think it worth while to refer. That peculiar man (despite 
the praise he receives) a mixture of patriot and traitor, 
priest and worldling, scribe, Pharisee, Sadducee and Greek 
literateur, did not seem to have had the least idea that he 
would be criticised in what he wrote by any one who knew 
the original O. T. Scriptures, and so he went on ad libitum, 
spinning out ideas, frequently contradictory, merely as it 
seems to swell the volume of his books and for the possible 
amusement of his Roman masters who might chance to 
cast a glance into them, be astonished, and then give praise 
to their noble protegé from Judea Capta. 

(3) Of modern writers, Dr. K. C. W. F. Bahr, must 
be mentioned first. In Vol. I of his Symbolik des Mosai- 
schen Cultus (1837), § 1, he treats the subject in extenso. 
He sees, indeed, both the textual and physical difficulties, 
but is satisfied to adjust them more or less in accordance 
with the above Jewish traditional theories, which have 
great and almost ultimate authority with him. However, 
he evidently did not read these traditions in their first 
sources, but made his acquaintance with them at second 
hand, chiefly from Rabbi Itshhaki’s commentaries, and 
from other modern Jews. Had he read those traditions 
in their sources, he could not then have failed to discover 
that the ancient rabbis were by no means a unit on the 
subject, as that French modern rabbi made him believe and 
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as even the Septuagint might have taught him had he not 
so strangely neglected that earliest written source of Jew- 
ish traditions. 

(4) A more recent writer on this subject is Dr. August 
Knobel in his commentary on Exodus and Leviticus in the 
Kurzgef. exeg. Handbuch d. A. T., Leipsic, 1857, pp. 272- 
273. The word QeR&Sh,’ in verse 15 and following, he 
derives from a non-existing verb Q°R°Sh* and identifies 
it with Q°R“TS5 which he translates “to cut off,” “to cut 
in pieces,” and so he gets his meaning “board” for our 
QeReSh. But in the six places where this word occurs in 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of the Old Testament® the word 
cannot be made to mean anything else but “to dig out,” 
and “to protrude.” Yet the author refers to the Qe¢ReSh 
in Ezek. xxvii. 6 in corroboration of his rendering “board.” 
But that very place in verse 7 should have shown him the 
impossibility of his rendering, for there it would make a 
banner spread to the winds on a board! 

In verse 17, too, he translates ISDV°"'TH?’ “tenons,” 
and M’Sh°L°V-"Th! “held together by a strip.” For this 
last word he refers to 1 Kings vii. 28, the only other place 
it is found in the Old Testament. But the first word never 
means tenon, and the translation of the second does not 
suit at all in the place referred to. 

MiQTS°*"GH?? in verses 24-25 he also translates “cor- 
ners,” and derives this noun from the verb Q°TS°¢GHa” 
which he translates, “to cut off,” “to cut in,” and hence 
the derived noun means, “corner.” But the noun thus 
derived can never mean a corner, for this is always a fin- 
ished end, and not an end cut “off” or “in.” The author 
refers to Ezek. xlvi. 21 f., but this very place should have 
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taught him that the word cannot mean a simple “corner,” 
for how could it be said there that a person was made to 
pass through a closed-up corner? 

The corner boards, he theorizes to have been composed 
each of two boards, one of them half a cubit wide, to give 
the additional cubit to the nine of the west wall, (the 
author accepting the traditional 10 cubits in width), and 
the other limb of one cubit width which lapped over the 
long wall."* He then translates verse 24 thus: “And they 
shall be double from below on, and at the same time,’? 
they shall be whole (every one) until its head, until the 
first’ ring.” But aside from other cogent objections to 
this translation and theory, they are more than sufficiently 
refuted by the two Hebrew words given in footnotes 12 
and 13 as irrefutable witnesses against the author. That 
this theory makes the corner boards totally different from 
the rest, and hence in contradiction to the definite speci- 
fication in verse 17, has of course no weight with such 
decided rationalists as Drs. Winer and Knobel. 

The word M@BhRil@HH," in verse 28, the author ren- 
ders “letting pass through.” But it can mean nothing 
else than “bolting” or “barring.” And B’TV%"Kh’s in 
the same verse he renders, “between,” i. e., as he says, 
between the two upper and lower bars on the boards. But 
this is no Hebrew language or diction at all! 

One had a right to expect better things from such an 
Hebraist as Dr. Knobel, but it seems that even rationalism 
does not shield a learned man against the warping in- 
fluences of traditionalism, and its disregard for the sacred- 
ness of the text prevents him too from seeking and find- 
ing the simple truth. 

1 This theory has been previously proposed by Winer in his 370/. Realwérter- 
buch, vol. II, p. §29, note 3. 
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(5) The next recent author I will mention is Rev. T. 
O. Paine, a minister of the New Jerusalem Church. He 
treats of the Tabernacle in his work entitled Solomon’s 
Temple, or etc."® which is superbly and beautifully illus- 
trated. I am at a loss what to say about the author’s alto- 
gether new theories with regard to the Tabernacle. Space 
and time forbid entering into details. Yet I would have 
done so, had the author impressed me with the idea that 
he understood the Hebrew language thoroughly, which 
he decidedly did not. All I can say is that the author’s 
imagination worked here boldly and systematically, but 
he removed no textual difficulty and built upon the trans- 
lation of our common English version, as though it were 
the original sacred text itself. But he went beyond it, 
and put a gable roof on the Tabernacle of his imagina- 
tion because “ suited him. And the text stands pure, 
clear, and simple, though violated by friend and foe. 

(6) The next author I will mention is the well and 
widely known orthodox divine and commentator, Dr. C. 
F. Keil. His ideas on the subject I find in his commentary 
on Exodus.” He too accepts the rendering of QeReSh 
by “board.” But instead of “tenons’’ he translates I[°- 
DTh" in verse 17 “pegs,” and M’Sh°L°Bh"' Th’? “bound 
to one another.” He says: “The pegs were joined to- 
gether by a fastening dovetailed into the pegs by which 
they were fastened still more firmly to the boards, and 
therefore had greater holding power than if each one had 
been simply sunk into the edge of the board.” And these 
two pegs were placed into one socket each. How high 
these pegs were to go up on the boards, how long, broad, 
thick, and how far their socket ends were to stand from 


16 Published by George Phinney, 21 Bromfield St., Boston, 1861. 


1” Translated by the Rev. James Martin, B. A., Nottingham, and published in 
Edinburgh by T. and T. Clark, 1866, pp. 178-180. 
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each other, the text does not say a word. Yet as a new 
theory it is refreshing, and might be accepted as a last 
resort, if the text had not a far plainer meaning and idea, 
as we shall soon see. The corners and the corner boards 
he conceives of as do Winer and Knobel, and refers also 
to Ezek. xlvi, 21-22, as absurdly as Dr. Knobel. He differs 
only in that he does not translate the word V’I2HHD°IV” 
at all, and renders “with regard to one ring,’ what Dr, 
Knobel translates “until the first ring.” Dr. Keil finds the 
meaning of these words very obscure in some points,” but 
is satisfied with the Winer-Knobel idea about it, together 
with his new idea, that the ring mentioned here “was placed 
half way up the upright beam in the corner or angle, in 
such a manner that the central bolt, which stretched along 
the entire length of the walls (verse 28), might fasten into 
it from both the side and the back.”” But this verily is 
adding to the essential text, for rings are provided for the 
bolts specifically enough in verse 29. Nor can Dr. Keil 
escape the fact that he too makes these corner boards spe- 
cifically different from the rest, and therefore in contra- 
diction to the clear specifications in verse 17, that all boards 
(QeRaShiIM ) of the Tabernacle must be alike. 

(7) The next author I will mention is Mr. James Fer- 
gusson, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. His ideas about the Tabernacle are 
given in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. ITI, pp. 1450- 
1454, article “Temple.” He too accepts the idea of boards 
10 cubits in width, made up by the two corner boards, added 
to the six of the west wall, and seems not at all troubled 
either about the tenons or about those peculiar corners and 
their boards. What Mr. Fergusson is troubled about is 
that the Tabernacle should have no roof to shed the rain. 
He therefore assumes that there was one of such a con- 
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struction as seen in the subjoined Fig. 2, which gives a 
transverse section of the frame-work and first covering of 
the Tabernacle. But the reader will ask, what supported 
this gable roof? Mr. Fergusson answers that there must 
have been a fifteen cubit pillar in the front of the Taber- 
nacle, and a similar one at its rear, and across these a rope 
was drawn as a ridge pole. But even this is not enough 
for him, since he still fears that the rope and the curtain 
upon it will droop, so he thinks that another fifteen cubit 
pole was provided for inside the Tabernacle. By referring 
to Rev. T. O. Paine’s ideas (see above page 588), it will 
be seen that Mr. Fergusson had been preceded in the gable- 
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roof idea. That there is no mention whatever of these pil- 
lars and rope-ridge in the text does not seem to have dis- 
turbed their imaginations. It will also be seen that it is 
essential for the proportions according to Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory that the width of the Tabernacle should be 10 cubits, 
for there everything is divided by 5. But the text says 
(verse 22) that the back wall was to be only 9 cubits, or if 
the two corner boards were incorporated in the length of 
that wall, then 12 cubits. Mr. Fergusson does not mind it, 
and relies on Josephus and tradition. But what is he going 
to do with those spaces on either side and under the eaves 
of the Tabernacle? He builds nice and convenient cells 
there, as it to be seen beautifully drawn in his picture on 
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page 1454. He finds his authority for this third depart- 
ment, which he calls the porch around the three sides, in 
Josephus (Ant. III, 6, 4) who says that the Tabernacle 
was divided into three parts, though he specifies only two 
—the adytum and the pronoas. “The third,” exclaims Mr. 
Fergusson, “was of course the porch, 5 cubits deep, which 
stretched across the width of the house.” But why does 
not Josephus mention this third department? Why, be- 
cause he speaks only of three parts, each 10 cubits long, 
one of which was taken up by the adytum (Holy of Holies), 
and the two parts, 210 cubits, was occupied by the pro- 
noas (holy). The Hebrew points which Mr. Fergusson 
makes IJ had better pass uncriticised. There are clear and 
minute specifications given in the scriptures, precluding any 
necessity of the liberty of fancy and imagination as we 
shall see. 

(8) Another authority is Die Stiftshiitte in Bild und 
Wort gezeichnet von Wilhelm Neumann, mit 79 in den 
Text gedruckten Abbildungen und 5 Tafeln in Buntdruck, 
Gotha, 1861. This includes the entire structure and ritual 
of the Tabernacle and the encampment of Israel in the 
desert. The author is a Hebrew scholar. He refers to 
no translation and traditional authorities and professes an 
orthodox Christian faith. He contends against interpret- 
ing the record of an Oriental sanctuary by Occidental no- 
tions. He is familiar with Beduin tent construction (p. 
16) and thinks this should guide us in the interpretation of 
the Tabernacle structure. He gives a picture of two des- 
ert tents, a round one and a square one, to guide us, (pp. 
56-57). Ten rules (Normen) guided him in the pres- 
ent work and the first of these is as follows: (1) Not all 
things that are necessary for the construction are named 
in the Law (specifications, I would say) and not every- 
where is the manner of that which is named exactly defined 
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and sufficiently apportioned (bemessen), as the purpose 
of that which is named would demand. 

Space and my time and that of the reader do not permit 
a translation of all the rest of the nine rules that guided 
the author. I must limit myself to some of the crucial 
points in the Hebrew text. 

(a) By QeR&Sh he understands a thick plank (Bolle), 
in this case here 14 ells thick, upright square from bot- 
tom to top. 

(b) By I9D%H (Ex. xxvi. 17) Com. Vers. “tenons,” 
he understands two tenons at the bottom of a Q*R*Sh 
which are connected with each other and fit into silver 
bases. He comes to this conclusion from verses 22 and 23, 
which specify six QeR¢Sh at the west side and two at the 
corners, hence eight in all, and each at 1% ells broad would 
give 12 ells for the width of the floor of the tabernacle, but 
from other specifications the floor was only Io ells, hence 
when the Q¢R¢Sh is 1% ells thick the structure would be 
12 ells on the outside and only ten ells on the inside. But 
what about the corner Q*R¢&Sh? This he miters with the 
last Q¢R&Sh coming from either side north and south, and 
in the top he has some ring arrangement to satisfy a textual 
point. The top or roof of the Tabernacle he constructs 
with poles on which the goats’ hair canvasses are stretched 
(pp. 77, 80). All these changes and additions are per- 
missible to the author according to his rule (1) stated 
above. 

(9) The next work I would mention is Die Stiftshiitte, 
der Tempel in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz der Jetat- 
seit, dargestellt von Conrad Schick, Kéniglich Wiirtem- 
bergischer Baurat in Jerusalem. Mit 47 in den Text ge- 
druckten Abbildungen und 11 lithographischen Tafein. 
Berlin, 1896. 

This author knows Hebrew but not so familiarly as the 
preceding one and not enough to give his own transla- 
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tion of the verses concerned in the structure of the Taber- 
nacle from their original. He speaks often of Luther’s 
translation. He seems to rely upon Talmudic traditions, 
upon Josephus, and old and modern commentators. He 
is commendably modest, and to this he is induced by the 
difficulties which the original text apparently presents. He 
gives illustrations both of the ridge construction and of 
the square box construction of both of which he says he 
made several models. He, too, sees the difficulties arising: 
from the absence of statement in the original specifications 
as to the thickness of a Q¢ReSh which he accepts to mean 
“plank,” and finds himself cornered when he comes to the 
two corners on the west side of the tabernacle. There he 
gives seven different illustrations from seven different the- 
ories by seven different authors. And as none of these con- 
cern themselves about the distinct specification in Ex. xxvi. 
17 that all the Q¢R°ShiIM in the Tabernacle must be alike 
whether a wall QeReSh or a corner one, so this author, 
too is not concerned and satisfies himself modestly by giv- 
ing seven different possibilities. The difficulties with the 
coverings this author sees also, and is inclined to the Paine 
and Fergusson idea of a gable roof on the tabernacle. 
(10) The last work I mention is The Tabernacle, Its 
History and Structure, by the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, 
Philadelphia, 1904. This is a book of 236 pages, of which 
156 pages are devoted to the demonstration of “The Triple 
Cubit of Babylonia,’ and by these varying measures the 
difficulties of the construction of the tabernacle are to be 
solved. The author assumes that there existed a taber- 
nacle before the Tabernacle, the pattern of which was 
shown to Moses on the Mount. That pretabernacle was 
placed around the twelve pillars and the altar mentioned 
in Ex, xxiv. 4 and into it the other one was built in which 
the twelve pillars were so distributed that a ridge-pole 
could be provided to keep off rain and bad weather. The 
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QeReSh, according to this author, was a single board pro- 
vided with two tenons to fit into two thresholds and the 
corner Q¢R¢Sh at each end of the south and north sides 
joining the west side were cut out of a solid beam. The 
specification of Ex. xxvi. 17, that all the Q¢R°Sh'IM should 
be alike is passed over in silence. 


DIFFICULTIES REMOVED. 


There are no difficulties in the Hebrew text. A He- 
brew like Moses, or Bezaleel, had only to know the law 
that the square of the hypotenuse of a rectangular triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, 
then having heard all the specifications of the text, he could 
make his plan first, and proceed to construct the Tabernacle 
by common workingmen. The difficulties are only in the 
translations and these have been influenced by unscientific 
traditions. These aside, the difficulties vanish. But to 
remove these it will be necessary not only to give a correct 
translation but to accompany the same with a commentary, 
which I shall proceed to do. 


Exodus XXVI. 


(1) “And the dwelling thou shalt make of ten cloths, of twisted 
linen, and blue, and purple, and wormred. Of cherubimic design 
shalt thou make them.” 

In xxvi. I the “dwelling” is spoken of. But a dwell- 
ing cannot be made of cloth; the word, therefore, here must 
mean only some important part of it. The “twisted linen,” 
i. e., the linen thread, need not be fine, but only twisted, so 
as to correspond in the weaving with the other colored 
thread, which is dyed in the twisted state. The design, 
or pattern, was to consist of various cherubs, hence the 
plural “cherubim.’”” Nor was the design to be finished in 
one piece of cloth, but to begin in one and continue in the 
rest of the pieces, as our draperies are designed. The 
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capacity of the looms then obtainable was of course duly 
considered. 


(2) “The length of each cloth, twenty and eight by the cubit, 
and the width four by the cubit, for each cloth; one measure for 
all the cloths.” 

“The cubit,” one well known, of course, to speaker and 
hearer. Israel may have had a different cubit from the 
Egyptian one, one which Jacob may have brought with. 
him when he came to sojourn in Egypt. The proportion 
of each piece of cloth was 7:1, and this proportion would 
have to be preserved in the smaller subdivisions of the 
cubit, without fractions. 


(3) “Five of the cloths shall be joined one to the other, and 
five cloths joined one to the other.” 


“One to the other,” literally “woman to her sister,’”’ 
denotes the demand of perfect coaptation of piece to piece 
on account of the pattern which was complete in each set 
of five pieces. 

(4) “And thou shalt make loop-holes of blue upon the border 
of the one cloth at its joining end, and so shalt thou make in the 
ending border of the second cloth at the joining.” 

The word which I render “loop-hole” is L°°L°,? and 
as such occurs in this place only. It is evidently an an- 
cient Aramaic feminine form from the masculine LL 
found in the masculine plural in 1 Kings vi. 8, where it 
refers not to “winding stairs,” but to the several apertures 
in the ceiling of the lower tier of cells, through which the 
stairs led to the next upper tier above.* Those who trans- 
late the word “loop” follow the careless example of Onkelos 
who certainly is of less authority in archeological matters 
than the more ancient Septuagint which supports my ren- 

rays 2 x5> 3 59 

‘Compare Buxtorf's Lev. Chald. Talm. and Rab. Fisher's ed., Leipsic 

1875, Pp. 574. 
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dering. These loop-holes were worked out with blue 
thread. They did not disturb the cherubimic pattern, for 
there it came to a conclusion, in the five-cloth breadth. 


(5) “Fifty loop-holes shalt thou make in the one cloth, and 
fifty loop-holes shalt thou make in the edge of the cloth, which is 
in the joining of the second one; the loop-holes fitting oppositely 
one to another.” 

The Common Version’s rendering: “that the loops may 
take hold one of another,” is impossible, both linguistically’ 
and because the loops had to take hold of the taches that 
intervened between them, and not “one of another.” 

The proportion 50:28 seems strange, but in 25 inches 
the cubit is 14:1. But these 50 loop-holes together with 
the 50 in the opposite spread are related to the 50 crooks 
by which they were joined, so that the relation is 50:2 28 
==25:28 and in inches it is 25:700==1:14. 

(6) “And thou shalt make fifty golden crooks, and join the 
cloths one to another by the crooks; and the dwelling shall become 
one.” 

The form and name of the crook (QeR¢&S°) is derivable 
from the meaning of its verb-root Q°R°"S’ which means 
“to stoop,” as in carrying a burden upon the back. It 
occurs in Is, xlvi. 1, 2. Its form might have been thus: 


Lam 


The shanks would be drawn sufficiently apart from each 
other to admit the thickness of the worked-out edge of the 
loop-hole to pass, and then lodge on just the half of the 
base; then the same with the opposite loop-hole would form 
a steady joint. 





5 niapo= ‘fronting,’ is not niapy= “receiving.” 
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We have now a spread of 28X 40, a proportion of 7:10. 
What the object of this division into 2X20 is, is evident 
from verse 33. 


(7) “And thou shalt make goats’ cloths for the tent upon the 
dwelling. Eleven cloths shalt thou make them.” 


The object of the number eleven is evidently for the 
purpose of breaking joints with the lower spread, and its 
better protection. But this will give a surplus. 


(8) “The length of each cloth thirty by the cubit, and the 
width of each cloth four by the cubit, one measure for the eleven 
cloths.” 

Here is again a surplus in the length which is evidently 
for the protection of the lower spread. The proportion of 
each cloth is 30:4—=15:2. 


(9) “And thou shalt join the five cloths apart, and the six cloths 
apart. And thou shalt double the sixth cloth toward the front of 
the tent. 

(10) “And thou shalt make fifty loop-holes upon the border of 
the one ending cloth at the joining, and fifty loop-holes upon the 
border of the second joining cloth. 

(11) “And thou shalt make fifty copper crooks, and bring the 
crooks into the loop-holes, and join the tent, and it shall become 
one.” 

The sixth piece of cloth being doubled upon itself, and 
coming to the front, would make this upper spread to 
break the loop-holes’ joint of the lower spread, by covering 
it with the middle of the sixth goats’ cloth (reckoning from 
the front), which would go 2 cubits further, and thence 
from its loop-hole’s joint it would go 20 cubits still further. 
The proportion of the original six joined cloths would be 
24:30=4:5, and with the one cloth doubled upon itself, 
22:30=11:15. The other five joined cloths give 20:30= 
2:3. The entire spread without folding the sixth cloth, 
gives 44:30==22:15; with that piece folded, 42:30=7:5. 
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(12) “And as for the surplus spread in the cloths of the tent, 
half of the surplus cloth shall spread upon the backside of the dwell- 
ing.” 

When we lay the two entire covers upon each other, 
there would be 18 cubits of the lower cover from the loop- 
hole’s joint of the upper cover to which the 20 cubits of the 
smaller portion of the upper cover would correspond and 
thus give us 2 cubits of surplus; of this the half only, viz., 
one cubit, is specified to spread or trail beyond the dwell- 
ing. Where then is the other one cubit to go to? This 
will be fully accounted for when we come to know the 
true length of the ceiling of the Tabernacle, as given in the 
construction of its frame-work. 

(13) “And the cubit of this and the cubit of that in the surplus 
in the length of the cloths of the tent, shall spread upon the sides 
of the dwelling to cover it on this and that side.” 

It will be noticed that the specifications do not say a 
word about the stakes and ropes which usually belong to 
a tent. The entire lower spread is spoken of here as “the 
dwelling,” and the entire upper one as “the tent”; and the 
presumption would be that they would make one closed 
whole with the supporting frame-work except at the back 
side, where there is to be a trail of one surplus cubit back 
of it. See verse 12. 

(14) “And thou shalt make a cover upon the tent of reddened 
ram skins, and a cover of Tahhash skins above.” 

The “cover” here is called MiKhS¢H® and is derived 
from the verb K°S'H,® meaning always “to cover close 
down” upon the object covered. It must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from S°K%"H", which is a transposition of the 
letters of the former verb and means not “to cover” but 
“to over-shadow.” By attending to this distinction much 
confusion wil thus be avoided. The two covers here must 
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have reference to the top tent cloth alone, and not to the 
walls of the Tabernacle. 

Hitherto the specifications have spoken of the soft parts 
of the structure. How were its hard supports, its frame- 
work, to be? 

(15) “And thou shalt make the styles for the dwelling of up- 
right standing shittim planks. 

(16) “Ten cubits the length of the style, and a cubit and half 
a cubit the width of each style. 

(17) “Two arms to each style, sloping one to its other. Thus 
shalt thou make for all the styles of the dwelling.” 

The word which I render “style” is Q*R&Sh" and oc- 
curs only in this place, and once more in Ezek. xxvii. 6. 
Its plural is Q’R°Sh‘IM.’? On the understanding of this 
word depends the entire understanding of the structure 
of the frame-work of the dwelling and the disposition of 
its coverings. The specifications give a full description of 
it, and from these the true meaning of the word must ne- 
cessarily become clear. The styles were to be made of 
“upright standing shittim planks.” In verse 37 we read 
of “shittim pillars,” because those pillars may not have 
been made of planks. But in the construction of Noah’s 
ark, Gen. vi. 14, we read of GH4TS@'I GouPheR;'* and in 
the construction of the ark of the testimony, Ex. xxv. 10, 
we read of GH@TS#iI ShiTT‘IM."* In both instances the 
first word is in the plural number and in the genitive case. 
We cannot, therefore, translate, “of woods of gopher,” 
and “of woods of shittim,” but “of planks of gopher” and 
“of planks of shittim.” The rendering of “wood” in the 
singular by our Common Version is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. The length and width of a style is 10 and 1% 
cubits. Each style was to have two arms, I°DTh.* 

The reader who is not acquainted with the Hebrew 
language needs an exposition of this word I9D'Th. The 
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Hebrew language has two genders for its nouns, mascu- 
line and feminine. It has also two plurals, one which des- 
ignates things that are two in nature, as hands, feet, eyes, 
ears, etc.,and the ending of this dual plural is aim. The He- 
brew word for hand is I?D (pronouncing / as y consonant). 
The dual plural of I#D is therefore I°D#IM, meaning 
“hands.” But when the word “hands” refers to other 
things than the two hands of a human being, as for in- 
stance to the arms of an armchair or axles of wheels, or 
figuratively to shares, parts, powers, etc., the plural of 
IaD does not have the dual plural form but the ordinary 
plural of the feminine gender which is V°'Th; and in 
this case the plural of [2D is l9D%Th. This word occurs 
but seventeen times in the Hebrew Old Testament, while 
the dual plural of I@D, viz., I°DaiIM, occurs 252 times. 
In Gen. xliii. 34, our Common Version has this word ren- 
dered with “times’’: “but Benjamin’s mess was five times 
(IeDV"Th) so much as any of theirs.” 2 Sam. xix. 3: 
“we have ten ‘parts’ (I0DV"Th) in the King.” 1 Kings 
x. 19: “and there were ‘stays’ (I°DTh) [marginal read- 
ing ‘hands’] on either side on the place of the seat.” 

For “tenons” as rendered by Onkelos and our Common 
Version, there is not the slightest linguistic ground. But 
two arms must proceed either from a broad shoulder on 
either side of it, or from a common point. The text says: 
“they shall be sloping one to another.” The word “slo- 
ping” is M’SheeL°Bh'Th”* according to the comparatively 
modern vowelling of Jewish tradition, which makes a 
passive participle of the original consonants of the word. 
It would be better to vowel the word to read M’Sh@L- 
BhTh,” as an active participle; but this is of less account. 
The greater difficulty is that besides in this place this word 
occurs only in the construction of the pedestals to the ten 
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lavers in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vii. 28, 29), where 
it occurs in a derived plural masculine noun. Now we 
might study the meaning of the word there and apply the 
result to our place; but since Exodus is an earlier Hebrew 
than Kings, it is logical to study the word in the former 
and apply the results in the latter. Is it correct to translate 
the verb-root Sh°L"Bh™ as “to slope’? We shall see 
when we come to have a full understanding of what a 
“style”? is. At this stage of the specifications for the — 
entire structure we do not have it, for here they stop de- 
scribing a style and proceed to state how many styles 
should come to each wall, and on what they were to rest. 
We listen, therefore, with Moses. 


(18) “And thou shalt make the styles for the dwelling, twenty 
styles at the arid south side. 

(19) “And forty silver sockets thou shalt make underneath each 
style of the twenty; two sockets underneath each one style, for its 
two arms, and two sockets underneath each one style for its arms. 

(20) “And for the second flank of the dwelling on the north 
side, twenty styles; 

(21) “And their forty silver sockets, two sockets underneath 
each one style, and two sockets underneath each one style. 

(22) “And for the two hips of the dwelling westward, thou shalt 


make six styles.” 

There were only three walls then. The architectural 
terms here are borrowed from anatomy and are therefore 
very clear. We have two parallel flanks which terminate, 
as it were, in two hips between which comes the inclosing 
third wall. On the ground, then, we have an oblong of 
309 cubits, open on the east. But since the two arms 
of a style were inclining towards each other, the corners 
would be left open. Let the reader take two narrow strips 


As 25%. It may be put in the category of biliteral roots SHL with a determin- 


ative third letter as 2°, NW, M>W and 9, all denoting rapid movement or 
direction away from the perpendicular. 
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of paper of equal length, and double them across their 
length and he will have two two-armed styles. Let him 
then put the width of one arm at right angles to the width 
of an arm of the other style, so that he will have two equal 
lines at right angles on the ground, and he will see that 
the corner formed by the two styles remains open. How 
shall this corner be closed up? We listen with Moses to 
the specifications. 


(23) “And two styles thou shalt make for the cut-out corners 
of the dwelling at its hips.” 

According to the specification given in verse 17, all 
the styles of the dwelling must be alike; the two styles, 
therefore, for the two cut-out corners can make no ex- 
ception. The scientific problem is to make such styles, by 
the dimensions and description already given, as would 
be all alike and close up the two cut-out corners. Let the 
reader make a third style precisely like the two he has 
made already and try to close up the cut-out corner with 
this third style; he will see that unless the arm of his style 
is 10 by 1% he will not be able to do it. And will he then 
be able? The question is, How far is one arm of a style 
to be from its fellow? True, indeed, the specification in 
verse 17 says that the arms should slope to one another ; 
but at what angle? And are the arms to meet above, or 
remain at a distance from each other? Again we listen 
with Moses. 


(24) “And they shall become twinning below, and together 
whole shall they become upon its head, unto one and the same hous- 
ing. 

“So shall it become for the two, for the two cut out corners 
shall they become. 

(25) “And they shall become eight styles; and their silver 
sockets, sixteen sockets, two sockets underneath each one style and 
two sockets underneath each one style.” 


The first part of verse 24 must refer to all the styles 
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if the specification of verse 17 is to remain inviolate. But 
lest the difficulty of the corner style should lead to an at- 
tempt at such a violation, the specification says in the sec- 
ond part of verse 24 that there must also be styles of this 
same kind for the two cut-out corners. Then it says that all 
the styles at the western ends of the two hips of the dwell- 
ing shall be counted as eight, to show again that the two 
corner styles must be like the six of the west wall and of. 
course the other walls. But am I correct in translating 
M’Q°TSGH"Th” as “cut-out corners” in verse 24? Let 
this be answered by the same architectural term in Ezek. 
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xlvi. 21, 22. “And he brought me out into the outer court, 
and made me pass in the four [cut-out] corners; and be- 
hold a court in the [cut-out] corner of the court, a 
court in the [cut-out] corner of the court. In the four 
[cut-out] corners of the court, smoking courts, forty 
long and thirty wide; one measure for the four from 
the [cut-out] corners.” Let the reader leave out what 
I have put purposely in brackets, and ask himself, How 
can it be said that a court 40 30 was in the closed corner 
of another court? And again, how can it be said that a 
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person passed ina corner? Is it not evident that the four 
corners of the outer court were cut-out corners? 

The foregoing figure, I think, will explain itself suf- 
ficiently.” 

The specifications about the styles are here at an end, 
for having shown us this cut-out-corner resulting from the 
shape of the styles, and having told us to close up that 
corner with a style we are left to infer what the perpen- 
dicular height must be, which is the same as inferring its 
stretch below from arm to arm; and as to this height no 
specification is given, for this will differ by a minute frac- 
tion in the corner styles. Nor is there any specification 
given as to how deep the planks of a style are to be sunk 
into their sockets, for these two unspecified items will cor- 
rect each other. The scientific law which Moses had to 
know in order to proceed unhampered, is what we know 
as the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, said to have 
been discovered by Pythagoras about 500 B. C. Fig. 4 
will make the whole thing plain. 

BCGD is the inside plank of a style at the hip of the wall 
on the north side at its terminus, meeting the end of the 
west wall at C; BD is the ridge of this style; and BDMN is 
its outside plank. ACFH is the inner plank of the style of 
the west wall, meeting the terminal style from the north 
at C, and there making with it a right angle on the ground. 
AF is the ridge of this west wall style, AFEL its outside 
plank. It will now be seen that AB is the ridge of the 
corner style, closing in the corner. If we imagine a per- 
pendicular rising from the point C, and terminating on a 
level with the ridges AF, AB, and BD, then the line AB be- 
comes our diagonal of construction, to show us the half 
distance between the arms of a wall style at the base. For 

*1 With this definition of )'3}%) the reader will understand better the passages 
in 2 Chron. xxvi. 9; Neh. iii. 19-25; also Lev. xiv. 41, and also Psa. xlv. 9, where 
Mid*¥p means ‘‘dusted in corners and folds." 
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if we imagine all the three ridges coming down straight 
upon the ground, they exactly halve that distance. Then 
AB is the hypotenuse of the triangle whose equal sides are 
AC and CB. Now the 47th of Euclid proved that AB?= 
AC?+CB?, and since the two sides here are equal, then 
AB?==2BC?, and BC=1/ AB?/2, and thus Moses knew as 
well as we do what the half distance between the two arms 
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of a wall style was at its base. And knowing this, Moses 
could, as we can, find out the exact height of a wall style, 
as will be seen from Fig. 5. BC we know is ten cubits, 
CI is our BC of Fig. 4 whose numerical value we have 
just ascertained, so we know what the two sides of the 
triangle CBI are; and as the angle CIB is go’, and is oppo- 
site the longest side of the triangle, then from these three 
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known functions we can ascertain the third side of the 
triangle, BI, which is the perpendicular height of the wall 
style CBK. 
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But is this the same as the perpendicular height of a 
corner style? No; for referring to Fig. 4 we see that SC 
is half the distance between the two arms of the corner 
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style, and this is just one-half of our diagonal of construc- 
tion, viz 144/2== % of a cubit, less therefore than BC 
which we have ascertained. Therefore must the perpen- 
dicular height of Fig. 6, AS, be more than BI in Fig. 5, 
the difference being only 0.0285 of a cubit. This minute 
difference could be easily removed by sinking the plank 
ends, OP and QR of Fig. 4 (the same as AC and AK of 
Fig. 6) just that little deeper in their sockets than the | 
planks of the wall styles were sunk in theirs, and for this 
there is no specification to the contrary. With this cor- 
rection the ridges of the corner styles come on a level with 
the rest. 

Without previously knowing the meaning of the He- 
brew noun Q¢R¢Sh we have obtained it from its description 
and specification in the text, and we can see now how ad- 
mirably such styles were adapted to fulfil all indications. 
They combined strength with lightness and compactness 
for carriage. They would also afford storage room for 
the appurtenances of the Tabernacle when not on the 
march, and would probably answer as good a purpose as 
Mr. Fergusson’s cells, (see page 590) without violation of 
either the Bible text or Josephus. The planks of a style 
did not need to be thicker than one inch, for against the 
possible bending of such a long plank provision was made 
in the next specification, both as to this and the compact- 
ness of the walls of the structure at the same time. The 
two planks were of course beveled at the top to the now 
ascertained angle, and held together by a strong metallic 
housing, band or ring. Below, each plank rested on a 
socket of a talent of silver, about 93 pounds (Ex. xxxviii. 
27), which together with the other provisions, next to be 
considered, kept the planks from slipping out of position. 
In taking down the structure the planks had only to be 
pulled out from this top housing and laid together on the 
vehicles subsequently provided. Compare Num. vii. 8, 
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with iv. 29-33. 96 planks loaded on four carts will give 
to each 24 planks, each about 293 pounds (without their 
gold plating), packing to a height which would leave room 
to spare for the other things belonging to the styles. Then 
on a little reflection it will be seen that the three inner 
sockets of a corner would have to be fitted into each other, 
thus forming an admirable starting point in laying out the 
ground at an erection of the structure. 

If very ancient traditions are of any value in proving 
the truthfulness of my discovery as to the real shape of 
the QeReSh which I deduced from the simple text, then I 
would point the reader to the fact that unless that shape 
was as I say we cannot understand the Septuagint trans- 
lation (or better, paraphrase) of verses 18, 20, 27, (see 
pages 570 and 578). And this is the same tradition that 
we have already met with in that other Babylonian rab- 
binical party on page 583. Yet from neither of these can 
we get an answer to the important question, What was the 
thickness of a QeReSh at its base? for both of these de- 
clared a QeR¢eSh to have been a solid timber. Hence the 
Babylonian Talmud simply guessed that it was one cubit, 
and left us with the absurd impossibility as to the weight 
of a QeReSh. And yet they speak there (Shabbath folio 
98, page a) of the 48 QeR°eShiIM beams being loaded on 
4 two-ox carts! But I stumbled on a far clearer tradition 
as to the shape and construction of a Q¢R&Sh in the Jeru- 
shalem Talmud (Shabbath, Chap. 12, Mishna 3, and the 
Gemarah to it). It is as follows: “Any one who writes 
two letters (on the sabbath day), whether with the right 
or the left hand, whether of one or two names, or whether 
of two signs in any language, is guilty (of violating the 
sabbath). Said Rabbi Yose,” there is no guilt in two let- 
ters, except they were for marks, for in this way they 
marked the Q¢R°ShiIM of the Tabernacle, in order to 
know each other’s mate.” To this the Jerushalem Ge- 
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marah has the following: “Who taught that thing about 
the two signs? (Answer): Rabbi Yose did. What is the 
meaning of ‘in any language?’ (Answer): If he wrote a 
Greek Alpha for an Hebrew Aleph. But was not that 
marking for fear, lest one put the lower end up and the 
upper end down? (Answer): They were made like wri- 
ting reeds (1. e., bevelled off at one end). But was it not 
for fear, lest one put an inside one outside, and an outside 
one in? (Answer): The housings (viz., those mentioned 
in verse 29, which they declared to have been on the outside 
planks) show this. But was it not for fear, lest they be 
interchanged? (i. e., those of the north south and west). 
Answered Rabbi Ahha: Their (respective) inclines were 
written on them. (N. B., the Septuagint, verses 18, 20, 27). 
Well, what if they are changed thus? Answered Rabbi 
Aimi, It is said (Ex. xxvi. 30), ‘thou shalt put up the 
Tabernacle according to its judgment,’ and is there a judg- 
ment for a plank? But this is what it means: When a 
OeReSh was found worthy to be put north, it must be put 
there, and if south, then south.”” The unprejudiced reader 
must see here how much certain traditions knew of my 
discovery. And yet how many Jewish rabbis, and one of 
them not less a one than the great Maimonides of the 
twelfth century A. D. (see his comments to this Mishna), 
read these traditions and did not understand them. And 
how many Christian theologians went on theorizing about 
the Tabernacle, and did not even care to know about these 
traditions. 

I may now return to the lexical consideration of the 
words which I translate “style” and “sloping,” and which 
I omitted on pages 599 to 601. From the “sloping” struc- 
ture of a ‘‘style,” which the text itself teaches us, we can 


22 This is Rabbi Yousse ben HHalafta of the first half of the second century 
A.D. (Hamburger Realencyclopedie II, s. v. ‘‘Josse.”’) 
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be certain that the rendering of Sh°oLBh* as “to slope” 
is the correct one. This will help us to understand the 
description of the pedestals of the ten lavars of 1 Kings 
vii. 28, 29. The Sh’L@BiIM,*™ “slopes,” rendered by the 
Common Version “ledges,” are the side slopes on which 
rested lion, ox and cherub, as is seen in Fig. 7. And if the 
reader observes that each of these three squares is so con- 
structed as to give three different radii with 
(y ° . . . 

| which to describe circles in and around them, 
he will see that this structure probably had 
CHERUB reference to the heavenly vision of the first 
chapter of Ezekiel. And who knows but 
that this refers to the relation of the radius 
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with the sense it has in our place. Since I 
am not writing exclusively for Semitic schol- 
ars, I must say no more here, but if any such 
should challenge my assertion I am ready 
to substantiate it fully. My own explanation of this unique 
word is that it was coined specially for this occasion. Not 
the entire word, however, but only the last letter was 
added to the two-lettered root QR,”* which is common to 
both Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages. This is ac- 
knowledged by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch in his Studien iiber 
indogerm.-semit. Wurzelverwandtschaft, Leipsic, 1873, pp. 
88 and 89. I differ, however, from him and others as to 
the primary meaning of this root. It does not denote, I 
think, “cold and contraction,” but “separation from and 
joining to a point.” This meaning is recognizable in the 
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Semitic QeReN,”’ the Indo-Germanic keras,”* cornus, horn 
and crystal. To this root QR was added a Sh in coining 
the word Q¢ReSh,” and that for arithmetical and geo- 
metrical reasons. 

There is no denying that the Hebrews must have used 
the letters of their alphabet for numerical purposes, since 
they had no other numerals in use, and without numerals 
no civilized life is at all supposable. 

From Fig. 4 on page 605 we saw that the formation of 
the two corners at the west wall of the tabernacle were 
easily constructed by the Pythagorean theorem of the right- 
angled triangle, and that this afforded the solution of the 
construction of all the styles in the walls. When I studied 
this question thirty years ago the solution occurred to me 
at that time that Moses, or whoever wrote this account of 
the tabernacle, learned that theorem in the same place 
where Pythagoras later learned it, viz., in Egypt. But this 
does not answer as to the origin of the word QeR&Sh of 
which the numerical values of the letters are I, 2, 3, the 
last letters but one of the ancient Semitic alphabet.*° 

Leaving out then the last letter Thau, whose number is 
400, or 4 in digits, these stared me in the face. I was 
familiar with cabalistic numerics, mystically called G’M?- 
TRIA. I reflected upon the fact that the first three num- 
bers, I, 2, 3, can not construct the Pythagorean theorem, 
but the three numbers next to and connected with them, 
3, 4, 5, can. Now is there a connection, I asked myself, 
between the 1, 2, 3, and the 3, 4, 5; that is, a connection 
between arithmetic and geometry? And what connection 
have these with that unique word QeReSh? 

I shall take the liberty of repeating here the cabalistic 
operations which gave me the explanation. I know very 
well that to the reader of the twentieth century these will 
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seem very improbable. But we must bear in mind that 
the ancient Israelites thought in a way that anticipated 
the Cabala, and in explaining their writings we ought to 
think in the way they did even though it may appear 
abstruse tous. This I did. I drew a right-angled triangle 
the perpendicular, base and hypotenuse of which repre- 
sented respectively the numbers 1, 2, 3, and wrote around 
it that unique word in digits 1(00), 2(00), 3(00). It told 
me that 1(00)+2(00)=3(00),** but should I continue 
around the triangle now from left to right and add 1(00) 
to 3(00) it would give me 4(00),*” yet when I added the 
omitted letter to the two previously added together, the 
warning word “False” !** stared me in the face. I took 
it to mean that 1+3 equals 4 arithmetically but not geo- 
metrically, for line 1 + line 2 gives me more than line 3, 
as this straight line between the two points of the apex 
and the base line is shorter than lines 1+2. 

Here then was a riddle before me in Hebrew numerals 
composing a word. I read again my triangle in the reverse 
direction and beheld the consonants which gave we the 
word Q@Sh¢R,** which means “to bind” or “to combine.” 
I took this as a hint to combine not letters into words, but 
numbers and sides together. I added the Shin to the Koph, 
the 3 to the 1, and I got the last letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, the Thau which equals 400 or 4 in digits, and I 
put it on the right side of the triangle which first had con- 
tained the digit 1. Then I added this digit 1 to the digit 
2 of the base line and so I got 3 for this line. I further 
added the digit 2 to the digit 3 and obtained 3(00)+2(00) 
=5(00), for which result there is no single numeral letter 
in the ancient Hebrew alphabet, and I left the number 5 
with its numeral letter Hey*s at the hypotenuse where the 
3(00) had stood before. In this way I got a combination 
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of letters** which compose no Hebrew word that I knew 
of, but I had a new triangle with the same right angle at 
the base and the sides 4 and 3 at the perpendicular and 
base lines as in Fig. 8. 

“Ah,” I exclaimed, “here is my Pythagorean theorem, 
and I have only to square the sides to get my hypotenuse!” 
And so I got my numbers, 4, 3, 5, evolved from I, 2, 3, but 
no verbal meaning to the evolution.*” I looked and reflected 
on this puzzle week after week, but it often happens that 
a solution to a question may come when you are not con- 
scious of reflecting upon it. 








- 
s=h n=4 
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It happened, I think, some time about the autumn of 
1880 that I came to Cleveland, Ohio, on the invitation of 
the late Mr. Charles Latimer, to lecture on “The Pyramids 
in the Bible.” Coming to the house of Mr. Latimer after 
the lecture I felt tired and restless and did not retire until 
after the members of the household. I went out into the 
fresh air on that beautiful starlit night. The puzzle about 
those numeral Hebrew letters came up in my mind, as had 
then been usual for weeks and weeks. What could be the 
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meaning of those letters Thau, Shin, Hey, or in digits 
4(00), 3(00) and 5? I asked mentally. And like a gentle 
zephyr I heard a whisper, ‘““Mem, Shin, Hey!’’** (for Mem 
is 4(0)) and I cried out, “Mo'SheH!” I stretched my 
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arms up toward the starry heavens and shouted and 
laughed, and again I cried. “MorShetH! MouSheH!’ for 
that is “Moses” in Hebrew. I began to be anxious about 
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my sanity, or whether I were not the victim of a dreamlike 
hallucination, and I quieted myself. If I were mad there 
was method in it, for surely here was the evolution of 
4, 3, 5 from 1, 2, 3 in Hebrew letters and words.*® I looked 
up at the stars and there was the letter Thau in Orion’s 
belt, and to me it signified 4, quadra! Square, of course! 
I must square the digits of the Mem and the digits of the 
Shin, and together they would give me the square of Hey. 
And I went to bed and whispered, “Mo'ShtH! Moses! 
Pythagoras! Eureka!” and lay awake all that night. 

Now, dear reader, mistake me not! I have told you 
a true, simple story of what happened to me more than 
thirty years ago and I never told it in public before. But 
do not take me as proposing or claiming any mathemat- 
ical talent or providential favor by which I discovered how 
Moses taught the theorem of the square of the hypotenuse. 
I am neither fool not knave enough for that. I simply 
sought in a peculiar way and found a possible solution of 
the origin of that unique Hebrew word QeReSh, which 
was mistranslated and misunderstood and misapplied for 
thousands of years by the best scholars of Hebrew, and 
I am as yet but a humble learner. A curious fact of the 
relation of the numerals of M°"ShtH (Moses) to those 
of QeR&Sh is that the sum of the latter is just half that of 
the former, 6 and 12. 

Perhaps the linguistic reader will be beguiled in my 
favor if he turns now to Ezek. xxvii. 6, 7, and substitutes 
the word “style” for “benches,” translating thus: “Of 
oak-trees from Bashan they made thy oars; the people of 
Ashoorim from the isles of Khittim made thy style of 
ivory. Linen with inwoven colors from Egypt was thy 
spread, to be a banner (not “sail’’) for thee! Blue and 
purple from the isles of Elisha were thy tent covering!” 
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Is this not a correct description of a possibly beautiful 
Tyrian pleasure boat? 


(26) “And thou shalt make bolts of shittim planks, five for the 
styles of the one flank of the dwelling, (27) and five bolts for the 
styles of the second flank of the dwelling, and five bolts for the styles 
of the flank of the dwelling at its two hips westward; (28) and the 
inside bolt inside of the styles, shall be bolting from end to end.” 


“Of planks,” that is, squared. We need not assume: 
with the tradition (see above, page 584), that these bolts 
were at all on the outside of the styles, for these would 
spoil the looks of the walls on the inside of the Tabernacle, 
and be a source of injury to the coverings on the outside 
by their square housings. They could be excellently dis- 
posed on the inside of the styles, two on each declivity, and 
the fifth would run through housings disposed on alternate 
opposite planks, and binding the entire long wall of styles 
to the outer plank of the corner style. And in the same 
way the bolts would be disposed inside the west wall style 
planks, two on each declivity, and the fifth bolt binding all 
these styles as above from one outer plank of a corner 
style to the opposite one. 


(29) “And the styles thou shalt overlay with gold, and their 
housings thou shalt make of gold; housings they are for the bolts; 
and the bolts thou shalt overlay with gold.” 


This vast expenditure of the precious metals on the 
Tabernacle had very likely a double purpose: (1) to with- 
draw the people’s means of engaging in commerce with 
neighboring nations and passing caravans, which would 
necessarily destroy the military discipline and life for 
which they were to be prepared; and (2) to protect the 
woodwork against the damage by weather, for the cam- 
paign in which Jehovah engaged Israel was from the very 
start intended to last a whole generation. And lest Israel 
should, from a natural attachment to and veneration for 
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a miraculous locality, be tempted to adore that mountain 
of God, Sinai, Jehovah condescended to wander with Israel 
in the desert, and have a portable holy dwelling in their 
midst. 


(30) “And thou shalt put up the dwelling according to its ad- 
justment, which thou wert shown in the mount.” 


There was mathematical judgment necessary for the 
erection of this dwelling of Jehovah, which we have so 
long misunderstood. It was certainly not a mere “fashion,” 
as our Common Version has it, that Jehovah is claimed to 
have shown Moses in the mount. 

We can now return to consider the disposition of the 
two coverings over the length and breadth of the dwelling, 
which was left unconsidered on page 599. Figs. 9 and 10 
will show it. 

It will be seen in Fig. 9 that the lower cover goes from 
the front 20 cubits to its joint of gold hooks, underneath 
which came the partition curtain of the Holy of Holies. 
See verse 12, p. 598. Thence it went 10 cubits to a line 
drawn perpendicularly from the floor. But since the back 
wall receded from that line to half the base of a style, viz., 
1.0606+ cubits, the ceiling cover was by so much longer, 
and nine cubits was left to cover the outside planks of the 
west wall. The upper cover, which was doubled in front 
to the extent of 2 cubits, covered with its 22 cubits to 2 
cubits beyond the lower cover. Thence it went 8 cubits 
to the perpendicular line from the floor; thence it covered 
I cubit of the recess of the wall, and the then remaining 
11 cubits trailed to a point 3.64316 cubits back from the 
lower end of the style planks. This therefore fully explains 
verse 12. Across the Tabernacle the two covers were dis- 
posed as seen in our Fig. 10. 

On either side of the ceiling of the Tabernacle there 
was an excess of 1.06066+ cubits over the 9 cubits width 
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on its floor, and would therefore require 9 + 2.12132 
= 11.12132+ cubits of cover for the ceiling, leaving a 
small fraction less than 7% cubits to cover the sloping out- 
sides south and north with the lower cover, and 1% with 
the upper cover, for the same sides, and this is what is 
meant in verse 13. Neither of these covers reached down 
to the ground, being evidently left for stretching and 
shrinking in dry and wet weather of the season. The 
lower one with the cherubimic design in the admirably 
selected colors of white, blue, purple and carmine, was evi- 
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Fig. 10. 


dently intended to represent the sky, which came down 
as it were in front of the Holy of Holies, by the special par- 
tition curtain of the same materials, colors and designs 
(see verses 31, 33), and after overshadowing the outer 
Holy sanctuary of the priesthood, joined itself by golden 
crooks to it, and overshadowed with another piece of 
equal dimensions the inner sanctuary of the Holy of Holies, 
viz., its ceiling and outside wall. It did not reach the 
ground, however, for in that dispensation heaven had not 
yet reached the earth. The question has been asked, 
why these superfluous 17 cubits for the walls, if it was 
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only intended for the ceiling? The answer is twofold. 
(1) The proportions of 20:28 = 5:7, or 40:28 = 10:7, 
must have a mystical significance. (2) It was necessary 
to balance the 11 cubits of the ceiling by the 8.5 cubits on 
either side, and thus prevent the drooping in the middle 
as far as possible. For a further prevention of this 
drooping, cords and stakes were used (see Ex. xxxviii. 
20), and these cords could not be long, and must be within 
easy reach. And I think that the outward slanting of the 
inner planks also prevented that drooping in the middle. 
That in the rainy season the shedding of the water would 
be provided for by one or two long poles inside the Holy, 
may be taken for granted. This would not be necessary, 
however, as the cords and stakes could regulate it. It 
does not necessitate the untextual gable roof of Messrs. 
Paine and Fergusson for seven-eighths of the year. 

The second or upper cover also did not reach the ground 
or the sides to within half a cubit, and this was certainly 
necessary to give room for stretching this heavy canvas 
to the ground by cords and stakes and by its close pressure 
on the downward slanting outside planks would help in 
keeping the inner cover smooth and even as a ceiling. We 
see here, therefore, the necessity that the housings of the 
planks for keeping them together in the walls should have 
been inside the styles. See comment to verse 26, page 617. 

How the covers formed themselves exactly on the 
ground outside as they were stretched over the ridges of 
the corner styles, | have no idea, not being a tent maker. 
But it seems to me that the angular pieces, 9x8.5 cubits 
of the inner, and 119.5 cubits of the upper cover, which 
would result if the south and north walls met the west 
wall at right angles from top to floor, would be well dis- 
posed on their stretching over the diagonal 1.5 cubits 
ridge of the corner style, and give some plausible form on 
the ground. 
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The doubling of the front piece of cloth of the upper 
cover upon itself certainly served as an excellent seam 
there, and prevented the unevenness of the line which 
would necessarily follow if that line was formed by the 
mere selvedge; or if this were stretched there by cords and 
stakes then it would necessarily weaken it. But there was 
also a proportional intention in that doubling, for 44:30 
= 22:15, while 42:30 = 7:5. 

The intention of the excess of the upper cover by two — 
cubits over the lower cover, was certainly for the purpose 
of breaking joints with the lower cover, especially at the 
golden crooks, and the resulting one cubit excess in length 
had necessarily to be disposed of by putting its terminus 
at some distance from the foot of the back outside style 
planks. It will be seen now that at the very outset of the 
specifications, when they spoke as yet of the soft coverings, 
that the specifier had then in his mind the inclined form 
of the styles, and the 1.06066+ cubit which would result 
from it in the excess of the ceiling length over the floor 
length. Traditionists, theorizers, and our Common Ver- 
sion did not see it, and therefore translated in verse 12, 
“the half curtain that remaineth,” i. e., the whole two 
cubits, “shall hang over the back side of the Tabernacle,”’ 
instead of, “the half of the cloth that remaineth,” 1. e., 
half of the two cubits, viz., one cubit, “‘shall, etc.” (See 
page 572). 

The inclined form of the styles gives us also a true 
idea of the partition curtain between the Holy place and 
the Holy of Holies, as it is ordained in verses 31-33. Its 
sacro-technical name is P°RKh@Th* and both as a de- 
rived noun and in its verbal root, is a transposition of the 
sacro-technical word K#P°'R@Th,** which in pious haste 
the Septuagint and our Common Version render “Mercy- 
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seat.” KoPouR*? means “to cover horizontally,” and by 
transposition of letters PoR°“Kh** means “to cover perpen- 
dicularly,” but in either case to cover close upon the object 
covered. Hence the different name of the curtain at the 
entrance of the Tabernacle, which is called M°S°Kh* and 
means only “a loose curtain,’ derived from S°K%H,* 
equal to “overshadow.” (See verse 14, p. 598). The cur- 
tain before the Holy of Holies was a permanent immovable 
partition. But if the walls of the Tabernacle were per- 
pendicular there could be no entrance to it. And yet the 
specifications of this curtain say nothing of its being in 
parts. Looking, however, at Fig. 10, we see at once that 
there was a triangular space (half of a style in its shorter 
diameter ) left open on either side of the immovable par- 
tition curtain. The entrance to the Holy of Holies was 
passable, but with difficulty. 

The spaces of 1.06+ cubits in the ceiling (Figs. 9 and 
10) must have been the vague truth which the Babylonian 
traditionists heard, and they manufactured from it the 
absurd idea that a O¢R&Sh (style) was one cubit thick at 
both its ends (see p. 583), and tried in this way to account 
for the differences in the length and width of the covers. 
Those too who maintained that a QeR&Sh tapered off to 
one finger’s thickness also held that at its base it was one 
cubit thick. But neither of them understood that a Q¢ReSh 
was made of two planks. This gross neglect of the proper 
study of the text can not, however, be charged either 
against the Jerusalem traditionalists who evidently knew 
that a OcR&Sh was composed of two planks, or against 
the Septuagint translators who rendered the text as best 
they could and which is fully capable of being understood 
according to my re-discovery even in their translation. 
There is, however, a suspicious neglect of the word “length” 
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in verse 16, as though they meant the perpendicular to 
be 10 cubits. It will always appear strange to me that 
scholarly commentators should have neglected to such an 
extent the study of these more ancient traditions. The 
great Dr. Bahr knew nothing of the Jerusalem traditions, 
and blindly and complacently followed the French Rabbi 
Solomon. who must have known them, but preferred the 
absurdities of the Babylonians. It shows again that tra- 
dition is a good servant but a blind master, if taken as. 
ultimate authority. 

In taking leave of the reader I beg him to remember 
that I have not sought in this study to apologize for any 
faults or obscurities in the specifications of the Tabernacle. 
I found none in the original Hebrew. And while I have 
made a very important discovery, I have proposed no 
theory. Jehovah’s words are true, though even good men 
misinterpret them. 

TwéoOw 8 6 Geds GAnOns, tas 5é avOpwros Wetorns, xabas yéyparta. Kx. 7. A. 
Rom. iii. 4. 
EPHRAIM M, Epstein, M.D., A. M. 
CuHIcaco, ILL. 








CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


TITCHENER’S SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


When Professor Titchener finished his text-book of psychol- 
ogy, a clean, straight path had been made through the forest of 
facts, a path so straight that the end of the road can be seen from 
the first step. If Titchener were not a leader of experimentalists, 
a scientist with a constitutional bias against conceptualism and arm- 
chair psychology, the fact of his having a system would be most 
misleading. His insistence upon theory following rather than pre- 
ceding facts is too well known to necessitate a defense of his right 
to have a system. The straight path was not laid down with ruler 
and compass upon a map in his study, nor was it directed toward 
a definite goal in the beginning, as his books bear witness. There 
were many blind leads which had to be retraced. There are many 
places still to be smoothed, and Titchener himself is the first to 
admit that future data may necessitate a shift of the line to the 
right or the left, but—and here is a vital point—if there is a shift 
it will be consistent with all that has gone before, just as each step 
of the present path is consistent with every other step. 

The above is the imagery, which for the writer is the conscious 
representation of the meaning of Titchener’s work. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to lay bare the skeleton of the system and to show 
how firmly the parts are joined to make a whole. 

The fundamental question, that of the relation of mind to 
body, is decided by Titchener in favor of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism,! a parallelism which considers mind and body as two aspects 
of the same thing. From the point of view of the physical, which 
is here the nervous processes, there is a continuity which does not 
exist on the mental side, nor does Titchener posit a sub-conscious 

*The word parallelism is not an altogether fortunate one to use for this 


view, suggesting as it does two distinct processes running side by side and 
separated in space. 
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to complete the parallelism. A given nervous process, if accom- 
panied at all, is accompanied invariably by the same mental process. 
A nervous process which is effective for consciousness may, how- 
ever, occur without a mental process. The mental process, on the 
other hand, cannot occur unaccompanied by a nervous process. 
When there is a gap in the mental processes, the mental process just 
beyond the gap must necessarily, just as the accompanying nervous 
process, show the effect of the nervous process just completed. 
While in the realm of the physical the causal law rules, lack of 
continuity prevents its application on the mental side. The invari- 
able parallelism, that of a given mental process always being ac- 
companied by the same physiological process, rescues psychology 
for the sciences, only the explanations must ultimately be in physio- 
logical terms. 

An analysis of the stream of consciousness reveals two elemen- 
tary processes, sensation and imagery being the sub-classes under 
the one process, and affection the other process. Titchener often 
speaks of three processes, counting sensation and imagery as two 
processes, but he himself treats them as sub-classes of a common 
element and says that they differ only in degree and not in at- 
tributes, so that the twofold division is the logical one. 

The propria of sensation are quality, intensity, clearness and 
duration. Extension is only an accidens, being absent in the sen- 
sation of smell and possibly also in hearing. As was just men- 
tioned, the images possess the same attributes. The affections have 
all of the propria of sensations with the exception of that of clear- 
ness. Affections can neither be clear nor vague. They lack all 
degrees of clearness just as some sensations lack the spacial at- 
tribute. 

Titchener’s hypothesis, which gives a physiological correlate to 
this lack of clearness, states that the free afferent nerve endings 
may be the peripheral organs of affection. This brings affection 
very close to sensation. Titchener, in fact, says in regard to the 
three elements of consciousness, “that all three may, with some 
show of probability, be viewed as processes of the same ultimate 
type.” The other distinction between affection and sensation lies 
in the relation of their qualities. Pleasantness and unpleasantness, 
the qualities of affection, are antagonistic, not opposites like black 
and white, but incompatible, so that the presence of the one in con- 
sciousness excludes the other. 

It is only in the case of sensation falling upon a virgin soil, 
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thus escaping the influence of all-past experience, that we can speak 
of sensation without perception. Sensation is for Titchener a con- 
cept arrived at by the analysis of perception, and he warns against 
a genetic interpretation of this concept. For practical purposes 
we may, therefore, say that sensations always enter consciousness 
grouped, that.is. as perception, the form of the group depending upon 
the laws of attention. They may also be and they almost always 
are accompanied by images. Without images the group is a pure 
perception, with images a mixed perception. The second and fun- 
damental difference between sensation and perception is that per- 
ception always has meaning. In psychological terms, that is in 
terms of conscious representation, meaning which is context “is 
simply the mental process which accrues to the given process through 
the situation in which the organism finds itself.” That is the 
essence of Titchener’s concept of meaning. These words have al- 
ready aroused in the minds of psychologists very different mean- 
ings, but perhaps further quotation and explanation will make clear 
the meaning which Titchener attaches to them. “Originally, the 
situation is physical, external; and, originally, meaning is kinaes- 
thesis; the organism faces the situation by some bodily attitude, 
and the characteristic sensations which the attitude arouses give 
meaning to the process which stands at the conscious focus, are 
psychologically? the meaning of that process. For ourselves, the 
situation may be either external or internal, either physical or men- 
tal, either a group of adequate stimuli or a constellation of ideas; 
image has now supervened upon sensation, and meaning can be 
carried in imaginal terms.” Further, and this seems at times to 
be overlooked, the meaning need not be represented in conscious- 
ness. There may be a short cut such as occurs in the change from 
voluntary to involuntary action. To take the example of rapid 
reading, certain words may produce a certain nervous set, an atti- 
tude in physiological terms only, which turns the thought in a 
definite direction without any imagery of the meaning occuring in 
consciousness. A second point which is overlooked is that, while 
the imagery which carries the meaning may shift and probably never 
is the same in any two minds, the function of the corresponding 
physiological processes remains the same and the thought or action 
is directed toward the same definite goal. If A and B both go up 
the same flight of stairs, A may retain a kinaesthetic image of his 
movements, B a visual image of the stairs or even the image of a 


* Italics are mine. 
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bald head he saw just in front of him. Later if A and B see the 
word ascent, the imagery, which is the psychological representation 
of the meaning, may differ. In the one case it may be a kinaesthetic 
image, in the other a visual image of a flight of stairs. The cortical 
set, Or we may say by analogy with the physiological processes, the 
function of the imagery, will be identical if A and B both mean 
the same thing. It should be clear from this why we cannot build 
up synthetically the meaning from the imagery ; because in so doing 
the specific physiological processes are omitted. A bald head may 
mean a bald head, it may mean “but,” that all depends upon the 
cortical set. 

A perception, then, is a group of sensations with or without 
imagery and with meaning. One sensation alone in consciousness 
could not have meaning, therefore a perception must consist of at 
least two sensations or a sensation and an image. For Titchener 
this is a complete description of perception. The results of intro- 
spection have never proven to him the existence of a form of com- 
bination (Gestaltqualitét) as a “distinct mental element.” 

An idea differs from a perception only in that it is composed 
of images. Even the same laws of growth and decay that we find 
in perceptions, apply also to ideas. 

It was stated above that perceptions obey the laws of attention. 
Now how can attention itself best be defined? To describe it as a 
function brings us nowhere. It must be interpreted in terms of 
consciousness. Introspection discovers that the sensations and im- 
ages in a given state of consciousness show at least two degrees of 
clearness, a fovea of relative clearness and a proportionately ob- 
scure margin. These degrees of clearness are found to be what is 
meant by degrees of attention. Thus attention may be described 
in terms of sensory clearness. Although Titchener has never ex- 
perienced more than two levels of attention, he admits the possibility 
of many levels. 

As long as a given series of perceptions or ideas remains in 
the fovea of attention and there is an absence of strain and the 
margin remains negligible we speak of primary (involuntary) atten- 
tion. When that which is in the margin tends to come into the 
fovea and there is thus a fluctuation between margin and fovea, we 
have secondary (voluntary) attention. 

Feelings were found to lack the attribute of clearness. That 
means that they never fall under attention. In a state of conscious- 
ness where we have a perception with a certain affective tone, the 
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attention can only be upon the perception. The affective tone does 
not even lie in the margin of attention. The attention, therefore, 
according to Titchener, does not cover the entire conscious state. 
Further, if we try to examine a feeling, that is attempt to bring it 
into the fovea of attention, it disappears. This, however, does not 
prevent the introspection of affections. Titchener’s explanation of 
this introspection is that, although the attention is on the percep- 
tion, the instruction concerns the affection, i. e., the attitude is to 
report upon the quality, intensity etc. of the affective tone. This 
attitude is sufficient to make possible the desired account of the 
affection. 

The description of the different forms of action is most im- 
portant. Here the lapse from full consciousness to physiological 
processes, the influence of the two states of attention, the function 
of the cortical set and the will consciousness are best shown. There 
is the typical impulsive action with its idea of end and its imagery 
of the intended movement. The idea of end is the conscious rep- 
resentation of the determining tendency. In the pure association 
of ideas this conscious representation is absent. A rough physio- 
logical description is a setting of the nervous tract for a straight 
path toward a definite goal. As in meaning the imagery may not 
be in consciousness, so here the idea of end may be absent. In the 
language of psychophysical parallelism there is a gap on the mental 
side. This gap may broaden until there is not even the consciousness 
of the intended movement. We then have secondary reflex. If 
there is a state of primary attention one determining tendency has 
undisputed control. If there is secondary attention, we find a con- 
flict of impulses. We then have selective action. What Titchener 
calls volitional action is a variation of selective action. Instead of 
a conflict between two impulses—two motor tendencies—there is 
one between an impulse and an idea. There is a choice between a 
motor reaction and a continuation of the existing state. 

Selective action, in fact states of secondary attention in gen- 
eral, come under what is generally called the will. Experiments 
tend to prove that there is a distinct will consciousness, which con- 
sists, on the conscious side, of an “acceptance.” This may be rep- 
resented by organic sensations or imagery which for the most part 
remain in the margin of attention. This consciousness of acceptance 
must not be confused with a “will element” which is denied by 
Titchener. 

Analytically we may find unconscious reflex action developing 
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into conscious action. In regard to the genetic view-point Titchener 
believes that consciousness was present with the first action. 

Emotions cannot be identified with organic reactions. Anal- 
ysis shows an emotional consciousness to be a through and through 
affective consciousness. An emotion may occur under the conditions 
of primary attention or under those of secondary attention. This 
secondary attention is caused by a critical attitude concerning the 
cause of emotion, which attitude at times gains the fovea of atten- 
tion. We then speak of sentiment rather than emotion. 

With the description of sentiment the development of the affec- 
tive side of mental life is complete. With the description of the 
thought processes the development of sensation and imagery is 
brought to a close. 

That there are only three elementary processes is among the 
opening statements of the Text-book. In the genesis of the system 
it is naturally the last fact to be established. Thus far the assertion 
has stood. Perceptions contain nothing but sensations and imagery, 
ideas nothing but images. Introspection fails to find either a special 
form of combination or an action element. In the thought processes 
the possibility of the presence of the conscious attitude as an inde- 
pendent element and the idea of relation as a dependent element 
had still to be investigated. As to the first possibility, in the ex- 
periments from which the data were taken to prove this assumption, 
experiments which were conducted after the manner of the reaction 
experiments, a description of the objects of the ideas and not a 
description of the psychological vehicle of these ideas was given. 
Not only does Titchener think that there was no proof offered of 
the existence of thought elements, but that there was positive proof 
that no such elements were there. As to the second possibility, that 
of relation as a dependent element, the experiments which Titch- 
ener carried on in his laboratory were much more extensive than 
those experiments which seemed to show imageless thought and they 
proved that the consciousness of relation was always represented in 
terms of sensory or verbal imagery. 

This brief outline of the system reveals the structural method 
in its most consistent form. Function cannot gain the structural 
psychologist’s attention unless it is revealed in consciousness, i. e., 
unless we are aware of the act of seeing, hearing, etc., as well as 
of the seen, heard, etc. Titchener does not believe that we are aware 
of the function except as it is evinced in the temporal sequence of 
the act. 
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The: nature of Titchener’s sensationalism, it is hoped, is clear. 
It is a:‘sensationalism very different from that of the old school. The 
sheet of wax cannot act as a true picture for a living substance with 
“all manner of complex synergy.” Titchener may be constitutionally 
inclined toward sensationalism. He is, however, still more strongly 
set toward experimentation and although he believes that there are 
only three elements, all sensational in nature, yet he would be the 
first to -honor the results of a flawless experiment which proved this 
wrong. 

HERBERT SIDNEY LANGFELD. 


Harvarp. UNIVERSITY. 


THE NEW LOGIC AND THE NEW MATHEMATICS. 
IN COMMENT ON MR. PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN’S ARTICLES. 


The new logic is a science of many surprises, for it has led to 
most astonishing results. Mr. Philip E. B. Jourdain treats this 
subject in two articles in the present number of The Monist, in one 
very short essay entitled “Some Modern Advances in Logic” and 
a longer one entitled “The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell.” 
The latter is written in a. humorous way which adds a peculiar zest 
to the dryness that otherwise prevails in logic. Even the title and 
subtitle with the corresponding citations in the appendices are a 
parody on Mr. Russell’s Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibnitz with an Appendix of Leading Passages. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell whom. Mr. Jourdain selects as a target for his shafts is 
one of the most prominent representatives. of modern logic. 

It is here presupposed that the reader is acquainted with the 
political views of Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is an enemy of the 
Philistines’ idea of personal property. At the same time he is a 
staunch free trader, a vigorous upholder of woman suffrage, and 
in his most popular writings, he prefers to speak in paradoxes. 

Modern mathematicians have become conscious of the limita- 
tions of Euclid and give expression to the hypothetical nature of the 
traditional method of stating propositions by rendering them. con- 
ditional through.an “if.” They do not say: “A is true, therefore 
B is:true,” but “If A is true, then B is true.” With all due respect 
for this subtlety, we can not help thinking that this cautious mode 
of expression is like walking on stilts while one may step squarely 
on firm ground. 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell corrects the traditional idea that mathe- 
matics deals with space. According to his view mathematics is pure 
logic. And this notion has become quite common among modern 
mathematicians. For instance: “In geometry for example we do 
not, as formerly everybody used to think, study the properties of the 
space we live in: We only say things of the form—‘if space has 
such and such properties, then it has such and such other proper- 
ties.’’”’ This method appears very guarded, but it is simply awk- 
ward and misleading. It is, as we said before, stilted and not in 
agreement with the true nature of mathematics. The mathematical 
feature is ignored and the logical connection of its propositions is 
considered as the whole and the only thing of value. If in the 
same way we annul the facts of the several sciences, and limit our 
attention to their methods we might declare that astronomy is 
mere mathematics and financeering pure arithmetic. 

Our own view is somewhat more direct than the stilted thought 
of “if” clauses, and we trust it will prove more helpful, more true, 
and more clear. Instead of saying “if space is so and so,” we pre- 
fer to construct space and see what the result will be. 

We bear in mind that we gain the conditions of our construction 
by abstraction; which means, we think away all matter and energy, 
all concrete existence, all particular things, and retain only pure 
form, which is the relational among things characterized as non- 
concreteness, non-particularity, and we note that non-particularity 
implies anyness. We drop from thought our own concrete exist- 
ence and retain only possibility of motion in abstracto. We move 
in mere extension, which we have described as the scope of mo- 
tion. Instead of saying “If we move about,” we move about in 
thought and note the result of our doings in this field of anyness. 
Thus we start from the facts of experience: we create a field for our 
activity by abstraction and construct in it the several purely formal 
sciences. The foundation is given by the facts of existence, but 
we must clear the field by removing what otherwise is the most 
important part of knowledge, the data furnished by the senses. 
The method is (in Kantian terminology) a priori and the construc- 
tions accomplished are purely mental. 

It is obvious that mathematical space is not the space we live 
in, but an abstract idea, constructed from the notion of pure form 
which has been gained by an analysis of experience. 

There is no need of repeating how mathematical space and 
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then its several tools, the plane, the straight line, and the right 
angle, are produced as unique limits by halving the scope of mo- 
tion (mathematical space) and how they become so valuable on 
account of their uniqueness which makes it possible that they can 
serve as standards of reference.* No need to insist here that there 
is no objection to making other constructions of non-Euclidean 
spaces. The question is not which space is true, or corresponds to 
our physical space, but which system of construction is most ser- 
viceable in practical life. 

We find that mathematics rests on a good foundation and 
would encourage mathematicians to dare trust their science. Feel- 
ing the terra firma of fact under our feet we confidently discard the 
stilts of a gingerly “if.” We do not say, “If I abstract the notion 
of pure space and of pure motion, if I halve the scope of pure mo- 
tion so as to make both halves equal, if I do this or that,” but we 
simply do it and watch the result of our doings. At the same time 
we see no need in denying that there is an element in geometry, 
the product of our moving about, which we call mathematical space, 
and which can not be deduced from pure logic. Mathematics, or 
rather geometry, is not merely pure logic. It contains an additional 
factor which is the specifically mathematical feature of mathematics. 
The logical element in mathematics, and also the relation of the 
if-sentence to its conclusion, are merely the means to an end, while 
the essential result consists in tracing the several properties of space, 
viz., the nature of angles, of triangles, of circles, of curves of all 
degrees and kinds, all of which are constructions in the field of 
anyness and results of our own doing, and they contain features 
which would remain unintelligible if we could not trace them in 
figures within the scope of our thought-motion. These results, and 
not the indispensable tools of logical method, are after all the main 
objects of the mathematician’s inquiry. 

The new logic and the new mathematics herald a new period 
in the development of scientific thought. They find their counter- 
parts in physics in the denial of absolute motion, and we do not 
deny that all these efforts tend in the right direction. We gladly 
recognize the valuable work accomplished by Peano and Bertrand 
Russell, not to mention others, such as Frege, Georg Cantor and 
men of former generations; but we believe that the results of their 
labors can easily be supplied with or supplemented by a sound philo- 


* See the writer’s Foundation of Mathematics, pp. 69-72, and the condensed 
synopsis of his work The Philosophy of Form, p. 9. 
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sophical foundation, and thereby we can dispense with all ifs as 
paradoxes and mystifications. % < 


DR. EPSTEIN ON THE TABERNACLE. 


Much has been written and published about the construction of 
the Tabernacle and the Temple, but modern investigators have nat- 
urally acquired a habit of studying all the theories that have been pro- 
pounded by their predecessors, whereupon they select from these 
traditional interpretations what they deem most probable. Dr. Ep- 
stein, however, forms an exception to this rule. He belongs to an 
old generation. He is by birth an Israelite and has grown up in the 
old-fashioned way of Jewish tradition. He reads and speaks Hebrew 
fluently, and is as familiar with the Biblical text as devout modern 
Christians frequently are with the King James version. His inter- 
pretation is based upon the original Hebrew, and he has compared 
his views with other explanations only after having formed his own 
opinion. 

The problem of the nature of the Tabernacle is independent 
of the question whether or not the Tabernacle existed. It may 
have been a pure invention as is now commonly believed by critics. 
The problem of the exegetist is above all an expression of the mean- 
ing of the text and what the author of these passages meant to 
describe, and here Dr. Epstein is the best man to give us a correct 
answer. Even among rabbis the knowledge of Hebrew as a liv- 
ing tongue has become rare, and here we have an unbiased ren- 
dering of the text as it impresses itself upon a man who has grown 
up in the language of holy writ. A test of the value of Dr. Epstein’s 
conception seems to be that the construction of the Tabernacle ap- 
pears not only feasible but practical. The interpretation of the two 
planks as resting against each other, renders it possible that the 
building could have been easily erected and would withstand even 
a storm in the desert. Further, these planks would not be so heavy 
as to make their transportation impossible to a tribe of migratory 
nomads, while it would be a problem to determine how big beams 
could be transported and be taken up and taken down again as 
readily as a nomad pitches his tent. This tabernacle of Dr. Epstein 
could be easily transported on four ox-carts, and its erection would 
not demand either unusual skill or exertion. At any rate we deem 
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the presentation of his ideas worth the consideration of Old Testa- 
ment: students. 

Dr. Epstein contributed to The Monist an article on “The Mo- 
saic Names of God” (July, 1907), wherein he expressed his opinion 
(p. 393) that the author of the 110th Psalm shows his’ belief in a 
Christ when saying, “The Lord said unto my Lord!” This is a 
sttaw in the wind explanatory of his conversion to Christianity, and 
it drew upon him some criticism from his former coreligionists. P.c. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Natural PuizosopHy: By Wilhelm Ostwald: Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. 193. Price $1.00 net. 

Under this title appears an English translation of Ostwald’s treatise on 
nature philosophy as distinct from academic philosophy. The’ book is well 
translated and we propose to characterize Ostwald’s philosophy by a series of 
quotations. 

Professor Ostwald says: 

“The present work is meant to serve as the first aid and guide in the 
acquisition of these comprehensive notions of the external world and the inner 
life. It is not meant to develop or uphold a‘system of philosophy.’ Through 
long experience as a teacher the writer has learned that those are the best 
pupils who soon go their own way. However, it is meant to uphold a certain 
method, that is, the scientific (or, if you will, the natural scientific), which 
takes its problems, and endeavors to solve its problems, from experience and 
for experience.” 

Professor Ostwald opposes science for the sake of science. He says: 

“Mere knowledge’ of the past which is not meant to, or cannot, serve asa 
basis for shaping the future’ is utterly aimless knowledge, and must take’ its 
place: with other aimless activities called play.” 

Concerning scientific concepts Ostwald says: 

“The laws of nature' do not' decree what shall happen, but inform us what 
has happened and what is wont to happen. The knowledge of these laws, 
therefore, makes it possible for us, as-I have emphasized again and again, to 
foresee the future in a certain degree and, in some measure, also to deter- 
mine it....We may expect that if in a given specimen of water we discover 
a relation which up to that time was unknown, we shall find this relation also 
in alk the other specimens of water even though they were not tested for that 
particular relation. It:is obvious how enormously this facilitates the progress 
of science. For it is only necessary to determine this new relation in some 
one case accessible to the investigator to enable us to predict the same relation 
in all the other cases without subjecting them to a new test. As a matter of 
fact, this is the general method that science pursues. It is this that makes it 
possible for science to make regular and generally valid progress through the 
labors of the most various investigators who work independently of one an- 
other, and often know nothing of one another. Of course, it must not be 
forgotten’ that such conclusions are always obtained in accordance’ with’ the 
following formula: things-have been’ so until now, therefore’ we expect that 
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they will be so in the future. In every such case, therefore, there is the pos- 
sibility of error. Thus far, whenever an expectation was not realized, it was 
almost always possible to find an ‘explanation’ for the error.” 

Concerning causation Professor Ostwald is rather didactic. He says: 

“If by experience we have found a proposition of the content, ‘If A is, 
then B is also,’ the two concepts A and B generally consist of several elements 
which we will designate as a, a’, a’, a’, etc., and as b, b’, b”, b’’. Now the 
question arises, whether or not all these elements are essential for the relation 
in question....The general method of convincing oneself of this is by elim- 
inating one by one the component parts of the concept A, namely, a, a’, a”, 
etc., and then seeing whether B still appears. It is not always easy to carry 
out this process of elimination....We must multiply the experiences as 
much as possible in order to determine what constant elements are found in 
the concept B, and to form from these constant elements the corresponding 
concept B’. The improved proposition will then read: if A’ is, then B’ is 
also. This entire process may be called the purification of the causal relation.” 

He solves the problem of free will in this way: 

“Essentially there is no objection to be found to a fundamental determin- 
ism which explains that this feeling of freedom is only a different way of 
saying that a part of the causal chain lies within our consciousness, and that 
we feel these processes (in themselves determined) as if we ourselves deter- 
mined their course.” 

Apparently he is not a friend of the science of language, for he thus takes 
philology to task: 

“The unwarranted importance attached to the historical study of lan- 
guage forms is paralleled by the equally unwarranted importance ascribed to 
grammatical and orthographic correctness in the use of language. This per- 
verse pedantry has been carried to such lengths that it is considered almost 
dishonorable for any one to violate the usual forms of his mother tongue, or 
even of a foreign language like the French. We forget that neither Shake- 
speare nor Luther nor Goethe spoke or wrote a ‘correct’ English or German, 
and we forget that it cannot be the object of a true cultivation of language 
to preserve as accurately as possible existing linguistic usage, with its imper- 
fections, amounting at times to absurdities. Its real object lies rather in the 
appropriate development and improvement of the language.” 

His love of an international artificial language finds expression on pages 
100-101: 

“A twofold advantage will have been attained by the introduction of a 
universal auxiliary language. Recently the efforts in that direction have made 
considerable progress. In the first place it will provide a general means of 
communication in all matters of common human interest, especially the sci- 
ences. This will mean a saving of energy scarcely to be estimated. In the 
second place, the superstitious awe of language and our treatment of it will 
give way to a more appropriate evaluation of its technical aim. And when 
by the help of the artificial auxiliary language, we shall be able to convince 
ourselves daily how much simpler and completer such a language can be 
made than are the ‘natural’ languages, then the need will irresistibly assert 
itself to have these languages also participate in its advantages. The conse- 
quences of such progress to human intellectual work in general would be 
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extraordinarily great. For it may be asserted that philosophy, the most gen- 
eral of all the sciences, has hitherto made such extremely limited progress 
only because it was compelled to make use of the medium of general language.” 

Professor Ostwald recurs to the subject once more on page 183, where 
in a footnote he declares himself in favor of Ilo as against Esperanto which, 
he predicts, “must inevitably die out.” 

His theory of time and space may be characterized in the following quo- 
tation: 

“The properties of time are of so simple and obvious a nature that there 
is no special science of time. What we need to know about it appears as part 
of physics, especially of mechanics.... 

“As for space, the presence of the three dimensions conditions a great. 
manifoldness of possible relations, and hence the existence of a very extensive 
science of bodies in space, of geometry. Geometry is divided into various 
parts depending upon whether or not the concept of measurement enters. 
When dealing with purely spacial relations apart from the concept of meas- 
urement it is called geometry of position. In order to introduce the element 
of measurement a certain hypothesis is necessary. which is undemonstrable, 
and therefore appears to be arbitrary and can be justified only because it is 
the simplest of all possible hypotheses. This hypothesis takes for granted that 
a rigid body can be moved in all directions in space without changing in 
measure. Or, to state the inverse of this hypothesis, in space those parts are 
called equal which a rigid body occupies, no matter how it is moved about. 

“We are not conscious of the extreme arbitrariness of this assumption 
simply because we have become accustomed to it in school. But if we reflect 
that in daily experience the space occupied by a rigid body, say a stick, seems 
to the eye to undergo radical changes as it shifts its position in space and. that 
we can maintain that hypothesis only by declaring these changes to be ‘ap- 
parent,’ we recognize the arbitrariness which really resides in that assump- 
tion. We could represent all the relations just as well if we were to assume 
that those changes are real, and that they are successively undone when we 
restore the stick to its former relation in our eye. But though such a con- 
ception is fundamentally practicable in so far as it deals merely with the 
space picture of the stick, we nevertheless find that it would lead to such ex- 
treme complications with regard to other relations (for example, the fact 
that the weight of the stick is not affected by the change of the optic picture) 
that we do better if we adhere to the usual assumption that the optical 
changes are merely apparent.” 

Professor Ostwald opposes the mediumistic explanation of nature. He 
says: 

“All natural phenomena can ultimately be conceived as the motion of 
matter. Through the greater part of the nineteenth century this conception, 
called scientific materialism, was accepted almost without opposition. At 
present it is being more and more recognized that it was only an unproved 
assumption, which the development of science daily proves to be more un- 
tenable.” 

We search in vain for a definition of the soul. But our author speaks 
of organisms as “extremely specialized individual instances of physico-chem- 
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ical mechanics,” and what takes the place of the soul appears to be in his 
philosophy, “adaptation or memory.” He says: 

“It is the property which we have called memory, and which we will 
define in a very general way as the quality by virtue of which the repetition in 
organisms of a process which has taken place a number of times is preferred 
to new processes, because it originates more easily and proceeds more smoothly. 
It is readily apparent that by this property the organisms are.enabled to travel 
on the sea of physical possibilities as if equipped with a keel, by which the 
voyage is made stable and the keeping of the course assured.” 

Professor Ostwald raises the question, Is there a standard in the scale 
of organisms? and answers it thus: 

“Since our opinion as to what constitutes a higher and a lower organism 
is doubtless arbitrary, let us ask whether it is not possible to find an objective 
standard by which to measure the relative perfection of the different organ- 
isms.” 

Concerning civilization he says: 

“Everything which serves the social progress of mankind is appropriately 
called civilization or culture, and the objective characteristic of progress con- 
sists in improved methods for seizing and utilizing the raw energies of nature 
for human purposes. Thus it was a cultural act when a primitive man dis- 
covered that he could extend the radius of his muscle energy by taking a pole 
in his hand....And at -the other end of the scale of civilization ‘the most ab- 
stract scientific discovery, by reason of its generalization and simplification, 
signifies a corresponding economy of energy for all the coming generations 
that may have anything to do with the matter. Thus, in fact, the concept of 
progress as here defined embraces the entire sweep of human endeavor for 
perfection, or the entire field of culture, and at the same time it shows the 
great scientific value of the-concept of energy.” 

According to Professor Ostwald, man is not yet civilized, for he continues: 

“If we examine our present social order from this point of view, we 
realize with horror how barbarous it still is. Not only do murder and war 
destroy cultural values without substituting others in their place, not only 
do the countless conflicts which take place between the different nations 
and political organizations act anticulturally, but so do also the conflicts be- 
tween the various social classes of one nation, for they destroy quantities of 
free energy which are thus withdrawn from the total of real cultural values. 
....We are living at a time when men are gradually approximating one an- 
other very closely in their natures, and when the social organization therefore 
demands and strives for as thorough an equalization as possible in the con- 
ditions of existence of all men.” K 


ELEMENTS:DE CALCUL VECTORIEL. Par C. Burali-Forti-et‘R. Marcolongo. Trans- 
lated ‘from the Italian by S. Lattés. Paris: A. Hermann, 1910. Pp.-230. 
Price 8 fr. 

The vectorial calculus is here studied in relation to its many applications 
to geometry, mechanics and mathematical physics. Part one treats of real 
numbers, points, vectors, and Grassmann’s ‘forms of primary space. ‘The 
second part presents applications of this vectorial system which the authors 
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call the “minimum system,” .and illustrations are chosen to show the great 
superiority of the absolute vectorial calculus over the old indirect methods of 
coordinates. p 


Das ERKENNTNISPROBLEM IN DER PHILOSOPHIE UND WISSENSCHAFT DER NEUE- 
REN ZEIT. Von Ernst Cassirer. Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 1911. ‘Pp. 601. 

The first volume of this scholarly work of Dr. Ernst Cassirer, of the 
University of Berlin, has now appeared in a second edition. The author has 
enlarged upon and to some extent modified his views since they were pre- 
sented in the first edition. The problems of thought appear to him no longer 
as rigid ready formations which are going to stand forever, but as instru- 
ments of thought. The absolute has disappeared, and the creations of- 
thought appear in their historical relativity as conditioned by their time and 
their surroundings. The present volume has been revised and supplemented 
in many places, and in the second volume certain sections have been thor- 
oughly rewritten and show considerable change of view, for instance the 
chapter on Gassendi. 

The work begins with the age of the Renaissance, starting with Nikolaus 
Cusanus. It discusses in the second part the discovery of the concept of 
nature, and in the third part the foundation of idealism. The second volume 
may soon be expected. K 


RAZIONALISMO E .MISTICISMO. Da Michele Losacco. Milan: Libreria Editrice 
Milanese, 1911. Pp. 259. Price 3.50 lire. 

This is a collection of essays and sketches most of which have appeared 
in various Italian philosophical and literary periodicals. They show con- 
siderable familiarity with general European thought. Following an intro- 
ductory essay on ”Rationalism and Mysticism” the author gives first his 
opinion on the Origin of Natural Philosophy,” then discusses in turn the 
revival of mysticism, the theory of objects and rationalism, rationalism and 
“intuitionism” including a critique of Bergson and Schmitt as representatives 
of the latter school. The last of the essays is a hitherto unpublished treatment 
of Jakob Boéhme in the light of the latest criticism and his own Aurora. 

The sketches are more diversified in object matter though most of them 
are more or less in the general character of reviews, and many of them are of 
purely local interest. Their titles are fairly indicative of their scope: “A ‘New 
Book on Hegel” discusses a work now nearly ‘four years old by the Italian 
B. Croce; “The Thinker Leopardi” is called forth by an Italian work of 
Gatti on this philosophical writer; “The Anti-Metaphysical Prejudice” is a 
brief history of the opposition to metaphysicism; “Facts and Laws in Human 
Affairs” treats of the uniformities noticeable among the diverse isolated ‘facts 
of history; “Nietzsche and Tragedy” discusses the light thrown on ‘Nietzsche’s 
personality -by his “Origin of Tragedy” recently translated into Italian; “A 
Successor of Pascal” is the French Priest Laberthonniére; then follow “The 
Magician of the North” (J. G. Hamann) ; “Franciscan Studies,” a review of 
a book by F. Tocco; “The Circulation of Italian Thought”; “B. Croce and 
his Philosophy of Practice”; “Delacroix and his Studies in Mysticism”; “Le 
Philosophe Inconnu” ; “The Greatest Problems of Varisco” and “Masci’s Con- 
ception of Religion.” p 
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GEOLOGIE NOUVELLE. Théorie chimique de la formation de la terre et des 
roches terrestres. Par Henri Lenicque. Paris: Hermann, rg1o. Pp. 263. 
Price 7 francs. 
Henry Lenicque has published a new work on the new geology, which is 
a chemical theory of the formation of the earth and its rocks. The book is 
well illustrated and elucidates the ideas of the author by appropriate dia- 
grams. By “new geology,” M. Lenique understands a conception of the for- 
mation of the earth which is neither the theory of the Neptunists nor of the 
Plutonists, but one which would explain the rock formation from the laws of 
chemistry . The author follows in the main the authority of M. Adhémer, a 
Frenchman who is perhaps not much known outside of France. 
The book is prefaced by a critical letter of M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, a 
prominent French engineer. 


LA MORPHOLOGIE DYNAMIQUE. Par Frédéric Houssay. Paris: Hermann, 1910. 
Pp. 29. Price 1.50 fr. 

Prof. Frederic Houssay of the Sorbonne in Paris has published this little 
pamphlet as the first number of a “Collection on Dynamic Morphology,” and 
it is noticeable with what clearness he insists on the difference of substance 
and form in all the sciences, a difference which we ourselves have always in- 
sisted on. He starts with a quotation from Prof. A. Dastre who says: “In 


many things, we must distinguish form and contents, figure and substance.” 
In the second chapter he discusses the artificial opposition between morphol- 
ogy and physiology; in the third, their fundamental identities. The fourth 
chapter is devoted to the energetic and static aspects of these sciences. Then 
he discusses the cinematic and dynamic function of physiology, and finally 
the possibilities in a further development of dynamic morphology. K 


Lire as Reatity. A Philosophical Essay by Arthur Stone Dewing. London: 
Longmans, 1910. Pp. 214. Price $1.25 net. 

Mr. Dewing has studied philosophy under Professor Royce to whom he 
dedicates this volume. He advocates a system of idealism which would give 
full value to the strivings of the personal will “without degenerating into 
crude individualism.” He believes that reality is “revealed directly through 
the impulses, the strivings, the purposes of our life and only indirectly through 
the vast world of objects....It is in the effort and not at the goal that we 
must search for the real.” The author outlines the method of his work in 
the preface. He has followed the method of trial and error in this search. 
After stating the problem of the final reality in the opening chapter, he in- 
quires what the material world and science have to offer by way of solution. 
Later the problem shifts to the realm of the moral law, to society, to re- 
ligious experience, and to the various conceptions of philosophic truth, cul- 
minating in the eighth chapter which bears the title of the whole. He ac- 
knowledges his debt to “The whole idealistic trend of our modern world” 
and especially “to the imperial genius of Kant.” p 
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Dr. John M. Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Says in the 
Botanical Gazette 





e HE Open Court Publishing Company is to be con- 

gratulated for their real contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge in assuming the responsibility of publishing 
an English translation of Hugo De Vries’ great work entitled, 
‘The Mutation Theory.”’ 

Eight years have elapsed since ‘‘The Mutation Theory’’ 
was formally proposed and much can be said of its standing 
and influence. During this period De Vries has twice visited 
the United States and by conversation and lecture and person- 
ality has impressed himself and his views in a peculiar way 
upon American biologists. His influence upon scientific plant 
and animal breeding in this country has been very great and the 
general result has been an increasing conviction that his views 
and his examples have advanced biological science immensely. 
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